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HE EXAMIN AT TON “for the DEGREE OF 
T BACHELOR OF LAWSi ms a University for the current 
ar, will commence on ONDAY the 8th of NOVEMBER. 

tes must send in their aabeaions to the Registrar by 
15th of APRIL next. “ 
BACHELORS OF Mepicrine of this University, 
months’ standing, if otherwise qualified under the C 
admiss ates. 
—\ By order of the Senate 


Shik Mareh, 18. R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
a NOT WANTED, by a Lapy who 


can have the highest recommendations, and wishes to 
: ATIOD rm COMPA RION of or AMANU ye 
ia ‘er travelling, or residing abroad.—Apply, 
letter. mel ei Ww. Williamson, Millbrook Post-olfice, Jersey. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GentTLEmMan who 
has resided as Tutor in a private family, and is accus- 
to give instruction in Greek, Latin, French, and the 

ysaal branches of a General Education, is desirous of further en- 
ments. He attends Pupils at P= or his own residence. 
rs may be addressed to C. P. S., 22, Newland-street, Ken- 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Grove House, 
BROMPTON, Middlesex, conducted by Mrs. WM. 
WARNE.—At t this Gatabiepment, in the most healthy part of 
Brompton, TW YOUN NTLEMEN, from the ages 
ofato 10 years, are ood a to $0. 4 RD and EDUCATE, A large 
n is attached to the house, which is spacious, and replete 

with every comfort.—Terms, commencing from the time of 
entrance, 24 to 30 guineas per annum, varying according to age. 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND for the 
RELIEF of their WIDOWS and ORPHANS. Instituted 
110, Incorporated 4 be Royal harter | 


—The QU TREN, 
President—Sir SOHN" ED EDWARD SWINBU RNE, Bart. 
The DUKE of St) a FAERLAND, K.G 
The 7 ARLo 
The LORD wh gingers 


BBELL, Esq. 


of eleven 
harter, are 














Treceerer=f: HA IND, Esq. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of that Branch of the 
Society > ‘ho Management and Distribution of the Artists’ 
Fut, called the Benevolent Fund, will be noe at the Free- 

s’ Tavern, on SAT Y. the 20th inst. at Two o'clock 
=f JOHN Mae ‘IN, Secretary. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. 
This Society was established in 1836, for the purpose of 
afording to persons of moderate income the opportunity of gra- 
ie a love of Art, by means of a small Annual Subscription. 
he Art-Union is composed of Annual Subscribers of one 
minea and upwards. ‘The funds, after payment of necessary 
expenses, are divided into sums of various amounts, for the pur- 
chase of Pictures, Sculpture, Drawings, Enamels, or Medals; 
first setting aside a sum for the _—— of Engraring an ap- 
proved picture. Every subscriber has one chance by lot for the 
me propriated as above, and one impression of the engraving, 
my guinea subscribed. 
icture selected as the prize of 2001. in me vw allotment 
Ri] ired Huntsman,” by C. Landseer, Esq. . is now 
eagraving. in line, by H.C. Shenton, Esq. for es Webecribers of 


THE SUBSCiprioN LISTS FOR 1841 vill. CLOSE ON 
WEDNESDAY THE 3ist INSTA 

Prospectuses, wth every information, may be 7, at the 

Society's Office, 72, Great Russell-street (corner of Bloomsbury- 

square), London 5 and of the ca ector, Mr. T. Brittain, 17, 


G. GoDwis, Bea. F.R.S. FSA. 
LiWis PoCOC "Ke Esq }tton. Secs. 
(By order.) T. E JONES. ieee to the Committee. 


\ USEUM OF ECON OMIC GEOLOGY.— 
Department of Hes Majesty: 's Woods, &c. Craig’s-court, 
Charing-cross.—A LA ATORY * dhs ros vate established at 
* Museum for the yo of the Ores * the usefal ate. 
soils, sul-soils, bui Iding stones, &c., and an Office for the 
election and preservation ¢ of the Mining Records ofthe United 
Kingdom, to which a collection qr pene s of Mining Machinery 
and Mines a forming is attac 
CE is hereby given, that arrangements have been made 
with Mr. Ric Hi ARID Patt ek F.R.S. &c., the Curator of the 
fuseam, and Mr. T. B. JORDAN, the Keeper of the Metical 
ecords, for the INSTRUCTION of PUPILS in. Analytic: 
Chemistry, and i in Mining Plan and Section Drawing, Minin 
Machinery, &c., upon terms which have been approved of, an 
¥hich may be ascertained by appication to these gentlemen at 
the Museum, any day between ~ + urs of eleven and four 
clock. H. T. DE LA BECHE. Director. 


Tae MODEL of the ARCHIMEDES STEAM 
§ VESSEL, at Work on the Water, with other bogusitel 
itl, showing the power of the Blade, Screw, &c sle 
‘ meter Humetus Models in Motion. ‘The Magnified Das 
ut REE Y P E PICTURES, & the PANORAMA of CANTON 
ILLUM NATED. Continued Novelties, popaiar Lectures, in- 
ding the Electrotype, varied Experiments, mings Alas . Diving 
Us, Diver, and the Bude Light in the Evenings. usic from 
hin as 8 rom half-past 8 to half-past 10 in the E 
ission ls. 














jvenings.— 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 


HE DAGUERREOTYPE, 89, High Holborn, 
i views of London, Paris, Rome, Naples, Venice, Florence, 
Figures from the Living Model, Portraits fi Nat 
Mi : a Objeeten ng el, Portraits from Nature, = 

uerréotype S cimens from 10s. 6d. and upwar 
Prepared P’ lates, &e. &c. Spec the operation. . 
cursions Daguerriennes; or, a Collection of 

Views obtained by the Daguerréotype, of remarkable Monu- 
ments and Places, beautifully engraved. The Work will con- 
rete 5 ~——p : Views, with text in French, 
Sold b: 


+ ac! alre’ 
lauder & Houghton, os their Warehouses for Feoneh 
ins Sheet, Crown and Painted Window Glass, 89, 











CHEAP PLATE-GLASS,CALLED SHEET PLATE-GLASS, 
THE SHEET PLATE-GLASS made by a 

newly-invented Patent process, is an article as good in 
quality s the British es ass, with the important advan- 
tage of being considerably cheaper, affording the facility of 
glazing dwelling-houses ond public buildings with Plate-glass at 
a moderate cost. It is also particularly well suited for drawings 
and . ravings. Sold, wholesale and retail, by CLAUDET & 
HOU TON, at their Glass Shade and Window-Glass Ware- 
Gaal 89, ‘Miah Holborn, where printed lists of prices may be bad. 


Sale by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE _& SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
Street, on THURSDAY, March 18, and following days, 

MOST EXTENSIVE COLLEC' ‘ION of 
VELS, ROM: ANCES, WORKS of FICTION, and 
MODERN POPULAR WORKS, including the DUPLICATES 

of a respectable CIRC ULAT NG LIBRARY. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
*,* Liberal accommodations offered on Property; and large 
or small Collections of Books, Prints, &c., proinptly disposed of 
by Public Competition. 

















LIF E yr RANC E.—A combination of all the important advan- 
¢ hitherto offered tothe Public distinguish | the 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Instituted in 1824, and incorporated by Royal 
Charter. The septenstal Division of two-thirds of the protits 
of this Corporation will eclared in December, 1811, on all 
Policies of the participating Class, effected previous to the sirst of 
August nert, an rsons contemplating insuring their lives so as 
to share in the forthcoming Bonus, should make their proposals 
with as little delay as possible. Tables of Kates, Forms for 
Proposals, and every ~wennty on may be had, on application to 
the Secretary, at the Chief London Office, No. 449, West 
Strand, or at the City Branch Office, No. 73, King William- 
street, Mansion House, betwaen the hours of “Yen and Four. 
Persons whose lives are pro for Assurance, must be seen 
by the Company's Medical Svicer. at the Office, No. 449, West 
Strand, on Tuesdays, at Eleven o'clock. Moderate Rates are 
demanded for Australia and the Colonies generally. 
Scottish Union Office, F. G. SMITH, 

No. 449, West Strand, London. Secretary. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET Y, 
LONDON. Managers. 
Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman. 
Willies Burnie, my Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Boulton, Esq. Felix Ladbroke, Esq 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. ‘| Chas. 8) 
James Campbell, jun. Esq. | fee: Hugh Lindsay. 
arry Chester, Esq. | Charles Littledale, Esq. 
John Cockerell, Esq. Henry Littledale, Esq. 
Thomas Dorrien, {gn Esq. George Warde Normen, Esq. 
John Drammond, rice Pearse, Esq. 
Charles Bell Ford. “4 Brice Pearse, ji 
William R. Hamilton, ‘Esq. Charles Richard. pac Esq. 
Edward Harman, Esq. jnmee ¢ Jeorge Thornton, Esq. 
Henry Kingscote, Esq orge Smith Thornton, Esq. 
JOSHUA MILNE, Actuary. 
LOW RATES,—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
to inform the public that their Rates, on Young Lives, aremuch 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
are entitled to a participation in the Profits of this Society.— 
ersons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 
Trades, also those holding Estates on Lives, will see the advan- 
tage of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office 
lables of Kates may be had at the Sun Life Oifice, i in Corn- 
hill, at the San Fire Office in C ualy Scart, and at No. 65, Wel- 
beck-strees, Cavendish- age nudon; also of any of the 
Agents for the Sun Fire Otti 


ars 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Princes-street, Bank, and 8, King William- 
street, City, London.—C: ‘apital, Gay) Million 
Directors—Wm. Bardgett, Esq. Robert i linton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus Robert loster, Esq. 
William Fechney bla ack, Esq.} Alex. Kobert irvine, Esq. 
John Brightman, Esq. ti. ster Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand, jun. Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry Lewis Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
MEDICAL Or F1cERs: Physician—John Clendinning, ‘I D. F.R.S. 
Consulting Phys: cian—William Stroud, 
Surgeons—Ebenezer Smith, Esq. and Wm. Gwillim’ Merrett, Esq. 
Standing Counsel—The Hon. J. Ashley, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Solicitor—William Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
Bankers—Messrs. Drewett & Fowler, Princes-street, Bank. 








and to present greater facilities and accommodation t 
obtained in other Oitices. ‘The decided superiority of its plan, 
and its claim to public preference and support, have been proved, 
incontestably, by its extraordinary and unprecedented success, 


mong others, the following improvements on the system | 
| Colours, with “Instructions for mixing me using them. 5s. 


usually adopted may be enumerated :— 

A most economical set of ‘l'ables—c omputed expressly for the 
use of this Company, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered 
without compromising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate pay ment being | 


noe on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other | 


Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearty, or Quar- 
terly, in one sum, or in a limited number of payments. 
A Board of Directors in attendance daily at om o'clock. 
Age of the assured in every case admitted in the Polic ys 
All claims payable within one month after proof of deat 
Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. | 
Premium per Cent. per Annum pay able during 
Age.| Ist Five = Sire ard Five | 4th Five Kemainder 
years. years. | 0 ife 
20 #1 1 «et 3 10 "io" £116 9 | £3 38 
30 6 12 1 17 6 
40 118 1] 218 6 333 ri 
so | 216 7) 5 6 3| 613 7 
PE’ T ER MORKRISON, Kesident Director, 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 








° use of youn tists. 
This Institution has been constituted so as to afford the bene- | be g Ar 
fits of Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to t bei -Holde io | 

yancan be ) 


| one can 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, C batheun-plnce, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 1826 


‘Robert Palk, Esq. 
Jobn i ouis Prevost, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 


Wm. Goodenough Hayter, ag 

Charles Johnston, E: 

John Towgood Kemb le, 

John G. Shaw Lefevre, F.R.S Marchant Thomas, Eos. 

Trustees—Johu Deacon, Esq., John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S 
Charles Johnston, Esq. 

The leading advantages of this Oflice are—A low rate of Pre- 
mioum without profits, or an jnereased rate of Premium with 
participation in the profits of the ( 

The following are the phat y Premi ums sequired for the 
assurance of 100/. on a healthy life in either cas 

WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Age 20! 1/, lls. 8d. |30| 21. 28. 2d. | 40] 21. 178. Od. | 50) 41. Os. 8d. 
WITH PROFITS. 


Age 20/ 1.168. 11d. 130] 20. 9s. 2d. [40] 30. 6s. 6d. | 50) Al. las. 2d. 


A division of the profits will take place quinguennially. Bo- 
nuses accrue after three annual premiums shall have been paid: 
and parties can receive their bonuses in a present sum, or have 
them applied in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction 
of their future Premiums, Assurers may contract to pay their 
Premiums either in one sum, in a given number of payments, 
in annual, half-yearly,or quarterly payments, or on the ascend- 
ing or descending scale. Officers in the Army and Navy on 
active service, persons afflicted with chronic and other diseases, 
and such as are going beyond the limits of Europe, are also 
Assured at moderate Rates. an 4 holders have a right to at- 
tend the General Meetings, at which the Auditors report anuu- 
ally the state of the Company's affairs. Frotpec panes and all 
necessary information may be obtained at the Of 

__ MICHAEL SAW SRD Sec retary. 


st publi Pe ae 
AWRENCE GALLERY.” Thirty Fac-similes 


of Drawings by Raffaelle da Urbino, collected by the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty 
Price 5/. 5s. pais, avounted on superior paper, with the addi- 
tional Head of T. a Vite, 71. 7s. 
The Proprietors ee respectfully to announce that they have 
only | 100 Copies which are not subscribed for. 
& A, Woodburn, 112, St. Martin’s- lane, Charing-cross. 


INDIA, CHINA, AND THE COLONIES. 


HIS day (Saturday the ‘Marek. is published, THE 
ASIATIC JOURNAL March. Contents:—Professor 
Wilson's. Theory respecting the Puranas—Hindoo Women— 
Wood's Journey to the Oxus— The Campaign in Affghanistan— 
The Poetical Character of Bishop Heber—Women of Turkistan 
‘Memoirs of a Griflin—The late Lieutenant Loveday—Life of 
Ww arren Hastings; and the fullest Intelligence from Calcutta te 
the 22nd of January ; Madras, 2. of January; Bombay, Ist 0! 
February; Macao, 18th of ate Ty Chusan, 27th of “Ad 
ber; Sincapore, Ist of January; and Ceylon, Mth of January. 
This Journal is now published Monthly, immediately on the 
arrival of each Overland Mail, and not as hitherto, on the last of 
the month, thus its readers have aluaxs the latest intelligence 
before them from all parts of India, China, 
few copies for January and February may be had, completing 
the whole of fhe News received in the present year 
Lon : Wm. H. Allen, 7, Leadenhall-street. 


bate published, in one thick volume, 8vo. 25s. cloth 
EXICON, HEBREW, CHALDEE, and 
ENGLISH, compiled from the most approved sources, 
Oriental and European, Jewish and C hristian ; with an English 
Index alphabetically arranged, forming a rev ersed Dictionary, 
English, Hebrew, and Chaldee. 
y Professor LEE, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, 
Prebendary of Bristol, Rector of we" Herts, &c. 
Also, just published. by the same Author, a 3 ‘edition, enriched 
much original matter, price is, cloth, of ri 
A Grammar of the Hebrew Language ; ‘comprised 
in a Series of Lectures, compiled from the best anthorities, and 
principally from Oriental sources ; designed for the use Of Stu- 
Rents in the Universities 
ondon : Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 


VARLEY’S PERSPECTIVE. 
Illustrated with numerous Examples, price 7s- 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the ART of 
DRAWING in PERSPECTIVE: adapted for the Study 























A 


of those who draw from Nature. 
By JOHN, VARLEY. 


so, 

1. Varley’s Treatise on Landscape Design, for the 
ise I . Elegantly printed t in folio, with 16 highly- 
finished Views. Price half. 

2. Varley’s Precepts of Landscape Drawing. 5s. 

3. Varley’s Studies for drawing Trees, with Speci- 
mens, 5s, 

4. Varley’s Specimens of N 


Vineteen permanent 


Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 


WITH 

ADDITIONS. cin 
ISCELLANEOUS VERSES. 

By_SIR F. HASTINGS DOYLE, Bart. 

Fellow of All Souls C ‘ollege, Oxford. 
“ Altogether one of the most fascinating drawing-room table 
books to which season has given birth.''— Atheneum 

wis. taal F. H, Doyle we anticipate a brilliant future.” 


London: 
JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION, 





*—Court 
om 
i “productions, though but lately entered into life, have 
au ‘attracted notice ; w this 3 is a great deal to say, looking 
at the mass of verse which, ng the last eight or ten years, 
| bas pe passed unheeded by from. the cradle to the grave."’"—Dublin 
evie 
oe They are a good sign | of the times, for they are the natural 
effusions of a poetic vein.""—Christian | Remembrancer. 
— Brith Cri = original, vig " g, har poems.” 
ritish 
“The imaginative power is oer oubiiited 8 in colours that ne 


"Gentleman 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, "Conduit-street, 
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gewoon LECTURES on HEROES, 
-.6d., is now ready. Also a new edition of his 
SARTOR RESARTUS 
James Fraser, Regent-street, London. 





Lately published, in 2 vols. GA re 1d. 1s. in boards, 
HE LIFE and PONTIFICATEof GREGORY 

the SEVENTH. 

By JOHN WILLIAM BOWDEN, M.A. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo-place. 


R. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK has the 
honour to announce that, with the assistance of several 
Literary Friends, he is about to publish A A NEW WORK, with 
various Illustrations by Himself. ‘To appear in Monthly Parts, 


price ls. 

A Prospectus will be immediately issued by Messrs. Tilt & 
Bogue, Fleet-street, to whom all orders and communications to 
the Editor are requested to be addressed. 

In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. in boards, the 2nd edition, enlarged, of 
LATIN SYNTAX for BEGINNERS, with 
copious Examples; being an_ adaptation of Broder's 

’ cuittle Latin LS to fhe Ly erates, and intended as a 


ork. 
y THOM. AS RERCHEN br ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of "Lynden, and late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. aed s Churchyard, ane yaterloo-place. 


. price l6s. in boar " ss 
ODSLEY’S $ and RIVINGTON’S ANNUAL 
REGISTER, for the Year 1839. 

Rivingtons ; Longman & Co.; J. M. Richardson ; Hamilton 

Co. ; Simpkin & Co. ; Sherwood & Co.; J. Rodwell; G. Law 
ford; eg Co. ; Houlston & ‘Stoneman ; J. Dowdi 

(rsh Capes & Co.; H. Washbourne ; 

8 Dolman; Ww. vin Reid: *Waller & Son; Houlston & 
Hughes , : 4. Green; J. Thomas; and J. Booth. 

*,* Lately souiaked: the V, olume for the Year 1838, price 16s. 

















In small 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignettes, price 8s. in cloth 
boards, the 4th edition of 

ERRANZABU LOE, the LOST CHURCH 

FOUND ; or, the Church of England not a new Church, 

bat aactent, fied » and independent, and a Protesting 

Crh ane ndred Years before the Reformatio 

he Volume contains an interesting Account of the His- 

sok, an recent Recovery of the ancient Church of Perranza- 

buloe, in Cornwall, after being buried in the Sand for Seven 

Hundred Years. 
y the Rev. C. TRELAWNY COL LINS, 

Rector of Prinshery, Somerset, and late Fellow of Mialiiol Coll. 

Ricinatns. St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Ismo. price 7s. in cloth, and lettered, 
NSTITU'I IONES PLA; or, MEDITATIONS 
and DEVOTIONS, originally collected and published by 
I. in 1630; and afterwards ascribed to the learned Bishop 


Lancetot ANDREWS 
ed by the Rev. W. H. HALE, M.A. 





Edited and "ren 
Preacher of the Charterhouse. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


IR JEFFRY WYATVILLE’S ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of WINDSOR C ASTLE. —Part 2 was necentiy 
ublished, and Part 3, which completes the work, will be pub- 
ished in a few weeks. Edited by HENRY ASH’ TON, Esq. +) at 
the request of Sir Jeffry’s Son-in-Law and his Executors. 
art, Great a Hagie —_ PAPET seceeeee 
itto. soos 212 6 
Published ~ John Weale, 59, 1 Holborn. 
Fourth edition, now ready, . BVO. | price al. 
ISTORY of BRITISH. “INDIA, By the 
le james MItL, E9- with Notes and nstretions 
by H. H. WI N, Esq. R. S., Boden Professor of San- 
scrit, U An... of Ox 
he Continuation V: olumes, 7 and 8, by Prof. Wilson, are now 
passing “proses the pre: 
on: Tomes. Madden & Co.; L. A. Lewis. 


WORKS BY J. 0. HALLIWELL, ESQ, F.R.S. ETC. 
1, PARA MATHEMATICA. 2nd edition, 


cloth, 5s. 
2. Life of Sir Samuel Morland. Is. 
3. Runys on Numerical Contractions and Early 
Calendars. 
4. The | of Wales with the Early Science 
of England. 1s. B 
5. Early History of Freemasonry in England. 2s. 
S. Maynard, 8, Earl’s-court, Leicester-square. 


HARLES O’MALLEY, tHe Irtsu Dracoon. 
Edited by Harry Lorrequer. Vol. I. is now ready, with 
22 Illustrations by Px1z, price 12s. handsomely bound in cloth. 
‘The work will be continued monthly till completed in 22 num- 
bers, forming two handsome volumes. 
“ Beyond comparison the pleasantest book of our times.’ 
Standard 














ately published by the same Auth 
ONFE SIONS of HARRY LORREQUER, 


ith 22 Illustrations by, Puiz, ime. Ry cloth. 
William Curry & Co, /.S. Orr & Co. Paternoster- 
Sold by all Booksellers in tthe United Kingdom. 


\ HA T TO OBSERVE; 
or, THE BeAOL LL. BR" . REMeM BRANCER. 
Secretary uy tbe Tiey a Fees al Society. 
Nearly ready, in one closely-printed vol. post 8vo. price 12s. 

n this portable volume are propounde d questions on almost 
every subject of human investigation. The ignorant in such 
matters are taught, the well-informed are reminded, Wuat To 

¢ OBSERVE, in order to derive all possible information and benefit 
from their travels, or from their sojourn in foreign lands or in 
their own country; and the least scientific will find that they 
may. by the simple observation and collection of fae ts, as 
pointed out in the present work, confer immense benefits on 
science. 


Dublin: 
row, London. 


James Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. 


On the 31st of March will be published, Part I. roy al avo. with 50 
Norge? engraved Plates, with Descriptions, price 1. 11s. 6d. 
art L. with 50 Vlates, and De scriptions, price VW. lis. Gd. 

DONTOGRAPIHLY, or Description of the 

Microscopic Structure of the ‘Teeth in various existing 

and extinct Spec ie s of Vertebrata Animals. By RICH ARD 

OWEN, Esq. F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris. ie rlin, &e. &e. 

This sple ondid work will be published in three Parts, each part 
containing plates with their description. When complete it will 
form one volume of letter-press aud an Atlas royal 8vo. of about 

150 plates, engraved by Mr. Aldous. 
A few copies are printed in ito. and the Plates, proofs on India 
pap er, price 2/, 12s, 6d. eac 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher and Foreign Bookseller, 219, 
Regent-street, 








THE 


THe OrGans 


THE 





A SERIES 


OF 


ANATOMICAL PLATES, 


IN LITHOGRAPHY, 
WITH 


REFERENCES AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
COMMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATING 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF 


THE HUMAN BODY. 


EDITED BY 
JONES QUAIN, M.D. 
Member of the Senate of the University of London ; 
AND 


W. J. ERASMUS WILSON, 


Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at the Middlesex 
Hospital. 


This Publication consists of a Series of Anatomical Draw- 


ings, selected from monograph treatises or from systematic 
works. 
and accurately delineated by early authors, or from their 
date may not appear adapted to the present state of im- 
provement in anatomical science, the Drawings have been 
taken from dissections and preparations made expressly for 
the work. 
containing detailed references to the various objects de- 
lineated, the names being set down in English, Latin, and 
French. The Drawings are taken on stone by Mr. W. Fair- 
land and Mr. Walsh, from drawings by Mr. J. Walsh and 
Mr. W. Bagg, and the printing executed by Hullmandel, 
Graf, and Fairland. 


In such of the departments as have been less ably 
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The Book without a Name. By Sir T. Charles 
and Lady Morgan. 2 vols, Colburn. 


Tuere is some ingenuity in converting the dif- | 


feulty of finding a title for a book into a title 
itself; and “the reason for not giving a name” 
to these papers, say their authors, “is simply, 
that their authors had no name to give.” 
yolumes are a collection, partly from the port- 


folios of the writers, partly of certain stray | ¢.i) to be agreeable to our readers in general— 


sketches, “‘ which have already appeared in dif- 
ferent leading periodicals of the last ten or fif- 
teen years;'—and some of them our readers 
vill recognize as having been first published in 
the Atheneum. The respective manners of the 
two writers have been long and familiarly known 
to the public ;—the light and piquant style, in 
which Sir Charles embodies curious thoughts and 
valuable truths, that are not to be disguised or 
depreciated by the motley—and the more sober 
and concentrated tone of sarcasm which the 
Lady employs in the enforcement of kindred 
norals. The minds of the writers are perfectly 
wedded—their sentiments in complete harmony ; 
and the variety of style communicated by the 
alternation of their papers, gives its own y Booed 
to these very agreeable volumes. In an opening 
address to the Public—wherein that potentate is 
treated with far less reverence than he is accus- 
tomed to receive from candidates for his favour, 
and has some very hard truths forced upon his 
attention—he is warned against going deeper in 
search of meanings than the plain text of these 
volumes warrants. 

“Once more, therefore, and once for all, ‘ notice 
ishereby given,’ that these volumes are volumes in 
the queen’s peace, volumes with no offence in their 
mouths; that they are desirous of enjoying their 
own sense or nonsense, without let or molestation to 
the sense or nonsense of the world at large. Those 
who delight to imagine that ‘ les vessies sont des lan- 
ternes,’ are welcome to their whim, provided they 
will leave other folks alone, and not cry haro against 
alwhom in their wantonness they may suspect of 
being suspicious. Nay, if, in spite of such protesta- 
tions, some reasons in behalf of forbidden truths 
should by accident have crept into these innocent 
pages, such reasons are at once admitted to be of no 
avail, against any lawful or customary authority to 
the contrary. Those in possession are hereby ac- 
knowledged to have a plenary right to make fair 
and foul weather at their pleasure, and to place the 
heart on whichever side of the body it seems good 
tothem. Whenever it is asserted that such a thing 
‘must be,’ that ‘such a consequence flows from such 
and such undisputed premises,’ this is intended as a 
simple declaration of the historical fact, that such is 
the case with respect to the understaidings of those 
vho know no better—of those obstinately freethink- 
ing logicians, who will have a will of their own, It 
not pretended that such consequences are theolo- 
gically true; nor is it meant to force any to believe 
the evidence of their own senses, if their instincts or 
their interests (which are often one and the same) 
happen to point another way.” 

The terms of this notice are more likely, per- 
haps, to set the reader sifting for hidden ore, 
than to fix his attention to the surface; and we 
can do no better than supply him with some 
specimens, from which he may extract for him- 
elf such meanings as his own sagacity and the 
temper of his mind may enable him to discover. 

A pleasant contribution by Lady Morgan to 
the present volumes, and one which we believe 
to original, is a paper entitled ‘Le Cordon 
Bleu,’ having for its subject, not the blue ribbon 
of chivalry, but the “ honorary distinction con- 
ferred on the first class of female cooks in Paris, 
tither,” says the author, “in allusion to their 

Ue aprons, or to the order whose blue ribbon 
Was so long considered as the adequate recom- 
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pense of all the highest merit in the highest 
classes.’ A tone of refined satire, alternating 
with the grave assertion of many curious facts 


} and speculations connected with the history of 


the culinary art, from Sarah, the wife of Abra- 
ham, down to Careme and Kitchiner, produces 
something like the effect of a mystification ; and 
it is not always very easy to decide whether the 
writer is in jest or earnest. ‘The subject, how- 
ever, is one coming so directly home to the 
business and bosoms of every man, that a hint 
or two from the pages which treat of it cannot 


and useful, perhaps, to that gentler portion of 
them, whose influence over the hungrier sex 
has generally, in Lady Morgan’s opinion, been 
exercised most directly and powerfully, through 
the medium of the kitchen. To restore the sex 
to this seat of its natural empire, by the expul- 
sion of the usurping males, is the object of our 
author, who has laboured so zealously to re- 
conquer for Woman other of her abdicated 
positions in the dominions of her grasping 
Master. ; 

“ Women,” says Lady Morgan, “ are nature’s own 
cooks; and the power which man has usurped in 
the kitchen, as in the state, arose in a temporary 
necessity (a necessity now giving way to steam- 
kitchens and hot hearths), the demand for physical 
force. In all epochs of society, what man eats must 
mainly be determined by climates and races ; but in 
all, the manner and fitness of his meal must depend 
on the intelligence and science which are brought to 
its preparation: and there it is, that the adroitness, 
the patience, and the keen senses of the sex, are 
super-eminently applicable. * * The women, indeed, 
must have early found that the animal susceptibility 
to civilization (that is, to domestication and taming) 
lies in the stomach; and that those species alone 
are capable of the process, whose will is eminently 
obedient to their appetites. The inference from the 
animal to the human stomach could not have been 
lost on female penetration; and its application to the 
purposes of influence was probably among the first 
uses of the discovery of Prometheus. From that day 
to this, the most stubborn and rebellious characters 
have been remarkable for their indifference to the 
art of eating; and, from Esau’s mess of pottage, to 
Andrew Marvel’s shoulder of mutton, the connexion 
between spare diet and dogged obstinacy has re- 
mained unshaken. * * Whatever progress was 
made in the culinary code of the Hebrews, women 
appear to have taken the initiative. The spices, 
gums, and essences introduced by Queen Sheba into 
the kitchens of Jerusalem, were valuable innova- 
tions; and the syrup of Guimauve of modern times 
is said to be made after one of the receipts furnished 
to ‘les offices’ of Solomon, by that great woman. 
Cleopatra, that first-rate petile maitresse and efti- 
cient stateswoman, was not ignorant of the resources 
which the kitchen offers to ambition and to coquetry, 
to politics or passion, The exquisite luxury of her 
banquets was among the instruments by which she 
reigned over the hearts of her lovers, and subdued 
the enemies of her country. The suppers she gave 
to Cesar obtained for her the honours of a Roman 
Empress; and Anthony’s love of fish and of fishing 
was made instrumental to her deep political pur- 
poses. In spite of the religious prejudices of her 
subjects, she accompanied him in his piscatory excur- 
sions; and, her frolicksome habits taken into consi- 
deration, she may have assisted in dressing the salmon 
she had helped to catch.” 

The Roman kitchen finds little more favour 
with Lady Morgan, than the barbarian cuisine 
which replaced it. 

“With the Roman empire fell, in Europe, the 
great but unscientific kitchen of antiquity. The 
secrets of Vitellius were lost, the prize dishes of the 
Aventine fell from the memory of man, and the 
leaves of the imperial ‘ Almanac des Gourmands,’ 
like those of the sibyl, were scattered to the winds ; 


one solitary volume only finding its way to posterity, | 
and that one rescued from oblivion by a physician of 


the eighteenth century. Long, however, before the 





final extinction of the Roman power, gastronomy 





shared the fate of the other sciences, and faded by 
degrees, with the fading genius and virtue of the 
people. The learning of the Romans was, indeed, 
all second-hand—borrowed from the more civilized 
countries, which their ferocious valour overthrew : 
and their start from savagery to refinement, in the 
table as in their other tastes, is more marked by 
caprice and expense, than by a true sense of the 
beautiful or the sublime. * * The irruption of the 
barbarians extinguished the last lingering lights of 
the kitchen (such as they were) with all other lights; 
and their intellectual couvre-feu operated on the 
fires of the hot hearth, as on those of poetic and of 
scientific inspiration. The northern races, * hungry 
as the sea, could devour as much ;’ and quantity, 
with them, was a far more important consider- 
ation than quality. Antiquarian lore has dived labo- 
riously into the culinary arrangements of those days ; 
but, to appreciate the barbarian kitchens of the fifth 
century, it is enough to have tasted the national 
cookery of the same races in the nineteenth; sour 
crout, pickled herrings, and lusciously sweet pud- 
dings, followed by the final leg of mutton, obligato, 
are still the staple of a German dinner; and * even 
unto this day,’ the national dinners of the Saxon 
heptarchy may be traced in a genuine English bill 
of fare of their descendants. There may be some 
excuse for northern ignorance on this point, in ‘ the 
divinity which hedged in’ their women, and which 
deemed it sacrilege to devote them to any coarse 
employment. The north men would have blushed 
to turn their noble wives into turnspits; so the men 
took the cookery to themselves,—and a pretty mess 
they made of it. The crude fibre of an old ox satis- 
fied the tastes of the rude worshippers of Odin; and 
the heroes of Thor, like those of Homer, disdained 
not to prepare it with their own hands. The women, 
indeed, were consulted as oracles ; but it was on all 
subjects, save that which concerned the daily interests 
and comforts of the community.” 































The different phases into which the art of 
cooking passed in France, and the manner of 
their reaction upon the English kitchen at dif- 
ferent historic epochs, supply the remaining 
particulars of interest brought together with 
curious diligence in this pleasant paper. At one 
of these periods, the author says,— 


“ Accident favoured les droits de la bouche, in 
France, by raising its ministers to a high position. 
During the insanity of Charles the Sixth, the Comte 
de St. Paul raised a militia in Paris of five hundred 
garcons bouchers, commanded by their own officers, 
the master proprietors of la boucherie. The corps, 
having fought well at the battle of Azincourt, re- 
tained their military grades and plunder; and from 
these knights of the marrowbones and cleaver, de- 
scended some of the noble houses of France—the 
illustrious families of Saint- Y on, Thibeaut, ‘et autres,’ 
says the chronicler, owe their origin to la grande 
boucherie de Paris of the fifteenth century. If the 
servants of the abattoirs of Paris were thus mounting 
the baronial coronet, an English Queen (but a 
French woman) raised her cook to the rank of an 
English gentleman. Eleanor de Provence, the eon- 
sort of Henry the Third of England, struck by the 
superior art of Richard de Norreys, her sergeant cook, 
induced the king to grant him the manor of Ockholt, 
or Ockwell, in Berkshire. From this eminent artist, 
so generously appreciated by his royal mistress, de- 
scended a family, which, in the days of Elizabeth, 
ranked high in the state; and represented that class 
—their country’s boast and pride—the gentry of 
England, under its most respected phasis. About 
one mile from the ancient town of Bray, immortalized 
in story by its versatile, yet ever-consistent vicar, 
still rises for the delight of the antiquary and the 
triumph of the gastronome, one of the most perfect 
and interesting specimens extant, of the old English 
manor houses of the middle ages: it was erected by 
John de Norreys, the direct descendant of Richard, 
the queen’s cook. John de Norreys bequeathed, by 
will, a large sum for the completion of this mansion ; 
or, as he expresses it, for the ‘ full building and mak- 
ing uppe of the said chappel, with the chambers ad- 
joining, within my manor of Ocholt, in the parish of 
Bray, not yet finished.’ Of the portions of this manor- 
house still existing, its gables, porches, and beautiful 
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windows « of six bays, the most remarkable feature 


is the quartering of the arms of the historical cook | 
with the armorial bearings of the proudest peers | 
of England. Here, among the antelopes of Henry | 
the Sixth, the eagles of Margaret d’Anjou, the crests 
of the Beauforts, and the lambriquins of the Beau- | 
champs, are still to be seen the beaver of Richard de 
Norreys, with the appropriate motto of ‘ faithfully 
serve,’ borrowed from thé calling of the founder of | 
the family.” 

The elevation of the Tudors, Lady Morgan | 
speculates on, as having been probably accom- | 

anied by the introduction of Welsh Mutton in | 

ngland ; and then she passes on to the period 
of the Renaissance in France, which founded a 
professional chair for cookery that has ‘“ never 
since been vacated,’’ &c. :— 

“Francis the First again, for the third time, brought 
back the women to the court, whence the ferocious | 
Louis the Eleventh had banished them. His Italian 
daughter-in-law, Catherine de Medicis, being placed | 
at the head of the royal household, brought to her 
lofty position all the lights and science of the Ita- 
lian ‘ office,’ then the first in the world. Confec- 
tionary, the poetry of the kitchen, was at its acme ; 
and les patisseurs de la Dauphine shed a glory on 
the whole order, by the ingenuity they displayed in 
their architectural and allegorical structures. They 
were soon incorporated into a company; and, in 
the reign of Charles the Ninth, the son of this 
foundress of /art sucré, they received a statute, | 
Sow l'on remarque le privilége de fabriquer la pain a | 
chanter messe.’. The I’rench cookery displayed in the 
field of gold made an obvious impression upon Wol- 
sey, the greatest man, and most liberal Amphitryon 
of his age; to whom his brute king was not worthy 
to be a scullion. He saw, at-once, the advantage of 
a reform in the rude English kitchen; and the 
* Butcher's cur,’ the ‘honeste poore man’s sonne,’ 
who, from the heights of his own great mind, must 
have looked down on the ferocious descendant of 
Owen Tudor, soon introduced the elegancies of the 
French table among the other civilizing influences of 
learning and art. In his Palace of Hampton, the 
Cardinal Minister may be said to have established a 
college of gastronomy, of which the halls and offices 
still standing give the best idea. They are the last 
subsisting monument in the country of priestly mag- 
nificence, and of the household arrangements of 
churchmen, at the time when they accumulated in 
the aands of the same individual, the highest offices 
of the church and the state. * * To the sumptuous 
banquets prepared by this Vatal of the mighty and 
munificent churchman, the fairest ladies of England 
were invited; and they studied under his lessons the 
dishes and devices, which, passing from Italy to 
France, afforded them opportunities for improving 
their own culinary science—a science, which no great 
lady then neglected. What model sweetmeats must 
have been carried away! what subjects of domestic 
discussion for the tapestry chambers and oriel win- 
dows of the country mansions, to which the delighted 
guests returned from these more than royal festi- 
vals !” 

The Haggis, Cocky-leeky, and Scotch Broth, 
which came in with James the First, “threw 


back English cookery to its brute elements ;” 
while France “steadily pursued the golden 
career, which had opened to her kitchen at the 
Renaissance, by the genius of her Italian queen, 
and by the quick apprehensions of her spirituel 


women.” We have not room to follow the author 
through all the luxurious details of the art in 
the reigns of Louis the 14th and 15th; but will 
borrow an anecdote or two, as illustrative of the 
important part which the cook played in the poli- 
tical drama of those times :— 

“The declining years of Louis the Fourteenth 
brought with them a decline of appetite and of taste ; 
and he was so subject to weaknesses of the stomach, 
that a species of cordial was invented for his use by 
Madame de Maintenon, consisting of distilled spirits, 
sugar, orange flowers, and other perfumes. This was 
the origin of the various modern compounds known 
by the general name of liqueurs—the ‘chasse, — 
without which there is no chance of digestion for the 
high-born and wealthy of our own times. The suc- 





cess of this invention originated a school of valetudi- 
narian cooks, of which Madame de Maintenon was 
the foundress. Her famous cételettes en papillotes, 
which protected the stomach against grease, and 
Louis le Grand from indigestion, spared him from 
many a fit of bile and penitence, and increased the 
influence of the favourite, to the despair of Louvois, 
and of the princesses, and to the triumph of Pére la 
Chaise and the Jesuits. The charming and very 
espiégle Princesse de Conti had almost exhausted her 
art in attempts to save her husband and brother-in- 
aw from the king’s resentment, and from that 
punishment which their vices were drawing on 
them, when she suddenly thought of attacking 
the royal mercy through the royal stomach; and 
invented the famous dish, still so popular in 
France, under the style and title of Carré de mouton 
@ la Conti. This was a dish in which the coarser fat 


| and fibre disappear, under the flavour of the natural 


juices, and of bouquets de fines herbes, mushrooms, and 


| anchovies. The whole was so digested in the casserol, 


that it left nothing for the royal organs to perform, 
save to enjoy. The old king threw aside his insipid 
potage @ la vierge (a palling purée of chicken, veal, 
cream, and eggs,) and fell upon his piquant carré 
with the appetite of former times, when his en cas de 
nuit (a cold fowl) was left at his bed-side, lest he 
should awake hungry. The court was amazed at his 
lenity to the crimes of the Conti and Bourbon ; and 
Madame de Maintenon becoming alarmed, called the 
Pére la Chaise to her aid. The result of this consul- 
tation was the * Canard au Pere Douillet’ which then 
first took its place at the royal table ; and the king’s 
conscience was awakened by it to a new sense of— 
orthodox cookery. Thenceforth, every new dish came 
labelled with a saintly name; and the many excel- 
lent morgeaux @ la Sle. Ménéhould date from the 
reign of the Saint Frangois de Maintenon. * * 
Piquées, d'une finesse extréme, were ascribed to the 
Duchesse de Berri; and the Dinde iruffé was brought 
into vogue by the pretty wife of a Fermier-General, 
to the consummation of high cookery and the injury 
of weak digestions. * * The petits soupers of Marli 
surpassed in elegance and refinement its ‘ grands 
collations’ in the last days of Louis Quatorze. The 
great ladies of the court purchased the inventions of 
dishes from some obscure cook of genius; and edited 
Matelottes and Salmis, as great English ladies now 
edit or appropriate works of far less taste and science. 
The Princesse de Soubise lent her historical name to 
that excellent dish, which first brought the purée 
d’oignon into fashion; and proved that the greatest 


vegetable condiment of the kitchen might be deprived | 
| kitchen.” 


by art of all that was offensive in its odour, without 


losing the piquant acidity of its flavour. The success | 
of the Cételette & la Soubise, and the rising favour of | 
its inventress, alarmed the ambitious jealousy of the | 


celebrated Duchesse de Mailly. She saw something 
behind the cutlet greater than the cutlet; and, re- 
calling the old spirit of political intrigue of the Soubise 
women in the furmer reign, which had so long agitated 
all Europe, she resolved to meet the princess on her 
own ground; and she gave to the royal menus and 
to the world her immortal gigot a@ la Mailly!! In 
the reign of Louis the Sixteenth, the alimentary phi- 
losophy had reached the very acme of its perfectibi- 
lity! Cookery assumed all the dignity of a science, 
and stood half-way between physic and chemistry. 
The most distinguished savans did not think it be- 
neath their consequence to occupy themselves with 
its processes; and they everywhere introduced im- 
provements, from the simple pot au feu of the poor 
mechanic, up to the elaborate combinations which 
are served in dishes of crystal and vases of gold. The 
language of the kitchen then became as polished as 
that of les belles lettres: cookery-books and ‘ alma- 
nacs’ were composed with the wit of Voltaire and the 
graces of Sevigné. Receipts for purées were written 
with the purisms of the academy ; petits plats were 
named ‘epigrams;’ and the very genius of pastoral poesy 
reigned over the techicalities of the second course 
and the dessert. Women of all classes now aspired 
to mingle (in the most material sense of the words) 
the utile dulci; and, while great ladies exercised 
themselves in drawing out elaborate bills of fare, with 
a unity of design that would have well become an epic 
poem, those of humbler houses, where no chief was 
kept, rivalled the master-spirits of the times by their 
inventions, and gave their names to some of the best 








dishes of the age. ‘La Cuisine Bourgeoise’ y, 
published in the latter part of the reign of Louis th, 
Sixteenth ; and it required all the wit of La Reyniin 
to make head against one of the best cookery-booig 
ever published for the edification of posterity, The 
pretensions of the sex to meddle with an art, fy 
which it is said, ‘nature had never intended ’ 
produced, however, a violent opposition on the 
of their masters; and Madame de Genlis, hay; 
boasted that she had taught a German Count 
Vienna to dress seven delicious French dishes, in p., 
turn for his hospitality, she drew down upon he 
presumption the sarcasms of the céterie de Holbach, 
It was accordingly predicted that the cuisiniéres of 
Paris would soon usurp the chairs of the chefs ; the 
précieuses of the pantry were subjected to genen| 
ridicule ; and 

Toute Frangaise, a ce que j’imagine 

Sait, bien ou mal, faire une cuisine, 
was an epigram borrowed from a fashionable 
of the day, and in every body's mouth. But the 
women persevered; and the order of the Cordon 
Bleu was founded, which passed through the stormy 
of the revolution, of the restoration, and les trois 
jours, still flourishing in France, when all other orders 
have been trampled under foot.” 

From this brilliant state of the art in Franee, 
the transition to its faits et gestes in England is 
nearly indigestible. ‘Queen Anne,” says 
Morgan, “ though a dull woman and a w 
sovereign, was a divine-righted cook”—and she 
did something for the English kitchen in her 
day. Whoever possesses, adds her Ladyship, 
“a cookery-book published by Tonson or by 
Curl, will find that by far the best receipts, in 
their prescriptions for indigestion, are those 
headed with ‘ After Queen Anne’s fashion.’ ”~ 

“The accession of the House of Hanover did little 
for cookery. The Fatimas of the seraglios of the two 
first George's, good fussy Frows, bourrées with their 
German kitchen, were little calculated to improve 
the taste of the nation in any respect; and the fine 
gentlemen, the travelled men of the day, the Chee 
terfields, the Walpoles, and the Montagues, preached 
the pre-eminence of France in all matters of social 
enjoyment—from the kitchen to the boudoir, froma 
toilet to a tourte. At their dictation, it soon became 
an admitted axiom that, to procure a good dinner in 
England, it was necessary to procure a good cook 
from France—that the most paltry second-rate gar 
gotier of a Parisian restaurant was preferable to 
the best cook, male or female, bred in the English 























After the fall of Napoleon, the efforts of the 
Regent to introduce a school of cookery amongst 
ourselves, are amusingly narrated :— 

“ The royal Amphitryon of England had, indeed, 
possessed great views for the elevation of the national 
kitchen ; but he wanted the supplies. He had im- 
ported the immortal Careme, and had implored his 
assistance in the revival of the art, as Louis the Six- 
teenth had called on Necker to restore the ruined 
finances of France. Careme came !—he came, he 
saw; but he could not conquer. The ponderous 
batterie of Brighton (that Woolwich of the kitchen) 
shone out, in its vast armament of polished coppers, 
in vain! Troops of chuckle-headed little English 
aides, plump and platter-faced, as the Cupidons 
bouffis of the days of Louis the Fourteenth, were no 
aids to him ; and hecatombs of constitutional English 
beef, and oceans of passive obedient fish, which came 
to be caught within view of the kiosks of the Pav: 
lion, invoked the genius of the enlightened foreigner 
to no purpose. To use his own expression, he was 
* souffoqué.’ Careme could not but perceive at 8 
glance that he had a school, not to reform, but to 
create. There were no abuses, because there were no 
uses, He locked out at the Smithfield fires of the 
royal elaboratory; and he thought of the petits feu 
and petits fours of France! He listened, and dis 
covered that there was no language capable of ex- 
pressing the ideas which he would have commun 
cated. He found that he had a vocabulary to invent, 
a grammar to compose; and he shrank from 
herculean labour imposed upon him. But, above all, 
he discovered that the women of England knew 
nothing of his art ; that the presiding deities of the 
Pavilion scarcely rose above Cowslip’s appreciation 
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ofa roasted duck, with its coarse and predominating 
accompaniment of sage and onion. He heard, no 

bt, with horror and dismay, that the culminating 
point of political cookery and coquetry of the great 
dame du palais of the Regency, was a plain peppered 
catlet (anglice a mutton-chop), which the English 
Louis the Fourteenth went daily in his plain chariot 
to lunch upon—tout son saoul! Careme, ‘ dont 'hon- 
seur fut dans ses fournaux,’ sent in his resignation ; 
and his answer to the inquiries of French friends 
why he had left so distinguished a service, is well 
known: C'est que la cuisine de son altesse Royale est 
trop bourgeoise.” 

The opening of the Continent sent back the 
gowds of English travellers whom it had at- 
tracted thither, enamoured of the French cuisine : 
and while the noble and wealthy met the new 
social want of the times by the importation of 
foreign cooks, “‘ at a cost of triple the income they 
gave to the learned members of the Universities 
who educated their sons, and at six times the 
reward they bestowed on the accomplished 
women who brought up their daughters,” for 
the mob of appetites which France had refined, 
arose the clubs. Then, says Lady Morgan, 
“moral England gavein. The English ‘home,’ 
that temple of the heart, that centre of all the 
virtues, was left to the solitary enjoyment of the 
English wives; and the whole husbandry of 
England migrated to those splendid Duomos, 
served by priests bred in the cells of Les 
Freres Robert, or educated in the cloisters of 
the Cancale.” From all which facts, Lady 
Morgan deduces the following moral, and of 
all which speculations she makes this final ap- 
plication :-— 

“To your casserols, then, women of Britain. 
Would you, ‘with a falconer’s voice,’ lure your 
faithless tassels back again, apply to the practical 
remedy of your wrongs, proceed to the reform of 
your domestic government, and turn your thoughts 
to that art, which, coming into action every day in 
the year during the longest life, includes within its 





circles the whole philosophy of economy and order, 
the preservative of good health, and of the tone of | 
good society, all peculiarly within your province! | 
The greatest women of all ages—from a Sarah to a | 
Sevigné—have not disdained its study and its prac- 
tice. One quarter of the time which you now give | 
to ‘nicknaming God's creatures’ upon canvas, if | 
devoted to the philosophy of your larders and your 
pantries, to the doctrines of a pure culinary litera- 
ture, would furnish your husbands’ tables with ele- 
gance and science, from which slovenly ignorance 
tow drives them to other and better dinners. Open 
then forthwith seminaries, not merely for catechisms 
and spiritual metaphysics, so difficult to infant di- | 
gestion, but for culinary instruction and physical 
amelioration, facile to the comprehension of all. 
Establish model schools, and found chairs for the 
dissemination of that eminently useful knowledge, | 
the knowledge by which we may eat to live, with | 
safety and satisfaction. Provide for the sufficient | 
education of a convenient number of able-bodied 
young women, and for sending them forth as mis- | 
Sonaries through the beifighted provinces of the 
empire ;—and when, through the philosophic re- 
arches of these female seminarists, maxims shall 
be attained to form a volume of reports, some female 
tham may yet arise to complete the good work, 
by an encyclopedic code, that will supersede for ever 
ie false guides and erring prophets of the old English 
itchen ; and prove that one exquisite little dinner, 
(the table round, the guests few), if dressed with 
“ence and illumined by wit, is worth all the great 
| and fastidious banquets, that ever were given, 
feonsidered as a means to the great end of bringing 
those together, whom God has joined, and family 
dimers have put asunder.” 
_ These lectures on cooking, are followed by 
A First Lesson in Reading,’ by Sir Charles 
Morgan : but we must give the reader a few 
days to digest the pleasant feast we have set 
ore him. 








A Treatise on the Copyright of Designs, Sc. 
By J. Emerson Tennent, Esq. M.P. Smith, 
Elder & Co, 

A motto from ‘Measure for Measure,’ prefixed 
to the ‘ Policy of Piracy'—a humorous pamphlet 
published at Manchester—furnishes an appro- 
priate introduction to this strange discussion, 
and contains, in brief space, the principal argu- 
ments by which the refusal of protection to ori- 
ginal invention is defended. 


Lucio. Thou concludest like the sanctimonious pirate 
Who went to sea with the ten commandments, 
But scratched one out of the table. 

Second Ger‘leman. THOU SHALT NOT STEAL? 

Lucio. Aye, that he razed. 

First Gentleman. Why ’twas a commandment to command 
The captain and all the rest from their functions :— 
HE WENT FORTH TO STEAL. 


In sober sadness, we have before our eyes the 
strange spectacle of a legislative discussion re- 
specting the policy of securing to labourers in 
art the profit of their labours, or leaving them a 
prey to the unscrupulous, who “take up that 
which they laid not down, and reap that which 
they did not sow.” This is the question at issue ; 
for it is admitted on all hands, that the present | 
limited period of three months is inoperative as 
a protection. Mr. Lucas, one of the strongest 
opponents of the proposed extension, declares 
that it is so ordinary a matter to disregard the 
present law, that when he wants a lot of goods 
copied, “ it never enters into his head” to inquire 
whether the patterns are under an existing copy- 
right, or an expired copyright: he has heard, 
indeed, that there is a law giving protection, 
but “ he never felé it to be any protection to the 
printer atall.” This is not all ;— 

“The piracy of his patterns is accompanied by many 
annoyances to the inventor, much more serious than 
the mere loss of a portion of his time and capital, inas- 
much as it interrupts and deranges the entire economy 
of his business, driving him to produce fresh designs at 
a moment when he calculated on the consumption of 
those wrested from him,—impeding, and sometimes | 
altogether destroying, the demand for those articles | 
on whose sale he relied to meet his payments,—and | 
undermining the confidence of his customers in his | 
house by having imitations of his goods thrown into | 
the market at lower prices than he had already sup- | 
plied them ; or those which were designed for the 
higher and wealthier classes of consumers vulgarised 
and deteriorated in value by the multiplication of 
coarse imitations, and by their application to inferior 
purposes.” 

Cases, indeed, have occurred, where the skill, 
intelligence, and outlay expended in producing 
a superior design, have become, by fraudulent 
imitation, the source of injury to the inventor. 
Let us illustrate this. A Dublin manufacturer 
came to a Manchester house, and exhibited six 
“op patterns, which were so much admired, that 
ie received an order for supplying one thousand 
After one half of the 








| 


pieces of each pattern. 
quantity had been delivered, the Manchester 
partners asked for a reduction in price; and 
when this was refused, they copied the patterns, 


or got them copied. Furthermore, they printed 
them on inferior cloth and in soft colours, by 
which means they were enabled to undersell 
those who had purchased the good cloth and 
fast colours, and also to throw suspicion on the 
original inventors of the design as the producers 
of inferior goods. 

“ Mr. Stirling, connected with the house of Wil- 
liam Henry, of Island Bridge, near Dublin, states, 
that his establishment has ‘ suffered to an extent’ almost 
beyond telling * by copies of his goods for export being 
made in Manchester,’ the best of his patterns being 
fastened on for that purpose, and his profit on the 
remainder destroyed in consequence. In December, 
1839, he delivered to one gentleman, Mr. Hosier, of 
London, seven hundred pieces of goods, consisting of 
eighty-three different patterns ; and in the January 
fullowing copies of the entire eighty-three were 
brought to the same gentleman by a pirate, * pattern 
for pattern,’ worked on inferior cloth, and offered at 





| reasoning, as indifferent to the 


twenty per cent. lower than Mr. Henry’s house had 
sold them; in consequence of which, Mr. Hosier 
declined to repeat an order for the goods, and he has 
never been able to sell him a single piece since.” 

This is no solitary instance; others have been 
adduced in evidence at least equally flagrant: 
it is not therefore to be wondered at that the 
respectable manufacturers seek for a change in 
the law, not on the narrow grounds of policy or 
expediency, but on the wider base of public 
morality and justice. 

But it is said, and with truth, that authors, 
artists, and designers, have drawn so much from 
the stock of information accumulated during 
past ages, that they can in no case make a per- 
fect claim to originality ; in most instances they 
unite or combine, rather than create or invent. 
Setting aside the obvious fact, that a new com- 
bination is in itself an invention, the utmost 
which can be derived from this argument is, 
that copyright in designs should not be per- 
petual; and as nobody ever proposed that it 
should, we may omit the consideration of such 
resent issue. 


| Let us, however, examine some other of the ob- 
| jections. ‘“ Copyright,” we are told, “is a mo- 


nopoly.” Why a man’s right to the vegetables 
in his garden, or the corn in his field, is a mono- 
poly: every legal sanction to property creates 
or acknowledges, to a certain extent, a monopoly. 
Again, “ those who claim protection are actuated 
only by a selfish desire to increase their prices 
and profits’—and a very proper and laudable 
motive such a desire is; every protection to 
property is advantageous to the holder of that 
property, and increases the chance of his obtain- 
ing a remunerating price in the market; so far 
is this desire from being an objection, that it is 
a strong argument in favour of the desired pro- 
tection. A very opposite objection is founded 
on the legal aphorism “de minimis non curat lex,” 
patterns and designs are declared to be such 
trifling things that it is not worth the while of 
the legislature to grant them protection. Now, a 
very few words will suffice to show that a design 
may be, and often is, a costly production, and also 
a valuable property. The expense of production 
is not limited to the mere cost of engraving and 
block-cutting any particular pattern—a large 
per-centage of the designs drawn or purchased 
are not even used. The evidence given before 
the committee proves that from one-fifth to one- 
tenth of the patterns produced are set aside as 
useless: and the cost of those set aside must be 
added to the cost of those selected. Further, 
public taste is so capricious, and the effect of a 
design on cloth is often so different from its 
appearance on paper, that of five hundred pat- 
terns produced in one year, by one house, one 
hundred alone were decidedly successful, fifty 
moderately so, and the rest failures. It is obvious 
then that remuneration for the entire outlay 
must be obtained from the sale of the successful 
patterns. There is another source of expense 
which must be mentioned—experiments to try 
the effect of a design in different combinations 
of colours; and the cost of these experiments 
must be measured not only by the expense of 
the materials and the time spent in trials, but 
also with reference to the apprenticeship and 
education which are necessary for conducting 
such processes. 

The copyist has none of these expenses or 
hazards; he selects the designs which have re- 
ceived the stamp of public approbation ; and he 
is enabled to offer his imitations at a price that 
enables him to undersell the original producer: 
and when the producer complains and ask for 
protection, he is insultingly told that he seeks 
tor monopoly prices and profits! 

But let it be granted, as asserted, that our 
designs are generally inferior to the French, 
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that original inventions are few, and these few 
are not in the best taste. What does this prove? 


Nothing more than that industry and ingenuity 
will not be exercised when their products are 
left out of the pale of the law. For more than 
a hundred years the French manufactures have 
been protected—and in 1806 the Conseils de 
Prud’ hommes were established for the more easy 
enforcing of these laws. On this subject Mr. 
Tennent observes— 

“ In regarding the effect of a perfect law of copy- 
right, I do not stop short at the early stage which 
discovers in it merely a moderate remuneration 
for the enterprise of a successful man of talent; 
but I recognize in the wise policy which thus 
assures to genius the reward of its own inventions, the 
grand and only means of communicating a genuine 
impetus to the career of national improvement, and 
the onward march of national manufactures. And 
it would not be at a moment when it had been de- 
monstrated to me that we had most to dread from 
foreign competition, that I would relax in my exer- 
tions to obtain, what I believe to be the most 
unerring stimulant to domestic improvement.” 

A glimmering of these obvious truths was 
present to the minds of the opponents of protec- 
tion ; and hence arose the discrepancies in their 
opinions, and the inconsistencies in their evidence, 
which are rather harshly exposed in some pam- 
phlets before us. It is positively painful to find 
a gentleman making the following declaration :— 
“fl should never go into the equity or justice 
of the thing, I say the policy of the thing is the 
only consideration we have to enter into.” 

But “the policy of the thing” is just as un- 
tenable as its justice or equity :— 

“T have the good fortune, (says Mr. Thomson) to 
possess a volume of drawings of this period, in which 
pattern-drawing is elevated to the dignity of fine art. 
The art of printing since that time has made gigantic 
strides, and is now one of the most beautiful and 
refined of the chemical arts. The art of designing 
has at the same time retrograded—we have no longer 
the Raymonds nor the Kilburns, and it is not difficult 





to foresee that the pattern-drawing of this country 
will ere long be transferred to France, unless by an | 
extension of copyright, and the consequent increased | 
employment of designers, the demand for talent 
should speedily produce it here.” 

One reason assigned, and now indeed mainly | 
relied on, for such continued exclusion, is, that | 
these patterns would be copied abroad if they | 
were not copied at home; it being a maxim, we | 
suppose, of piratical economy, that the way to 
prevent a man from being robbed by others is | 
to plunder him yourself. In the first place, | 
however, it must be remembered that the foreign | 
copyist cannot get so early information of a new 
design as the domestic copyist; he cannot so 
easily bribe a workman to desert his employer 
and betray the secrets of his processes: there is 
often as much importance in the manipulation 
as in the design ; and we speak of that which is 
sufficiently notorious both in Manchester and 
Glasgow, when we state that workmen have 
been bribed to betray the secrets of manipulation. 
Indeed, the practice has got a specific name ; 
“Nicodemus visits,” as they are irreverently 
denominated, bring a pretty high price in the 
markets of piracy. 

Furthermore the foreigners would have to 
contend against higher prices for printing and a 
higher cost of the unbleached cloth. On this 
point Mr. Ross, Mr. 'T. Lockett, and Prof. Riddle 
Wood gave some evidence which we cannot but 
regard as extraordinary, since it is inconsistent 
with the statements in the official documents, 
published by the Belgian and Prussian govern- 
ments, and has been contradicted by the pro- 


prietors of many of the establishments they 
visited. But the point is really of little moment; 
for if we believe the evidence, British designs 
are so inferior, that there is no temptation to 





copy them: should they improve and rival or 


surpass the French, the condition of the de- 
signers will be improved when they have to 
compete with one set of pirates instead of two. 

The last argument, founded on the dread of 
foreign competition, is so whimsical, not to say 
absurd, that had it not been supported by the 
authority of great names, we should not have 
deemed it worthy of the slightest notice. It is 
this: “if designs are protected, the proprietors 
will put such a high price on their goods as to 
tempt foreigners to compete with them.” The 
short answer is, that if proprietors commit such 
a blunder they will very soon be made acquainted 
with their error. ‘“ The times are passed,” as it 
has been justly observed, “for legislating on 
the presumption that men would continue to 
injure their own trade by excessive charges.”’ 
The last ground taken for resisting protection 
is, that copying is profitable to the copyist, 
just as kidnapping was to slave-dealers. We 
more than doubt the fact; in the present state 
of the law, there is so much uncertainty in 
the printing trade, so much of jealousy, conten- 
tion and ill-will between rival establishments, 
— also some expenditure in bribes and 

ush-money, the removal of which would more 
than compensate for any extra pay to artists in 
design. 





Six Months with the Chinese Expedition ; or, 
Leaves from a Soldier's Note-Book. By Lord 
Jocelyn, late Military Secretary to the China 
Mission. Murray. 


Tuts little volume has arrived opportunely 
enough to ensure a welcome from the public. 
It is, indeed, but a hasty superficial personal 
narrative; but still it tells us something about 
the proceedings at Chusan, which are at present 
all a mystery, and gives us a glimpse, however 
shadowy, of real life among the Chinese. We 
shall not detain our readers by one word of pre- 
liminary discussion; the whole subject of the 
opium trade and the Chinese war has been over 
and over again dragged through the daily jour- 
nals and the House of Commons, and the best 
thing we can do for their entertainment, is to 
join the expedition at Singapore. The larger 
portion of the population of that town (which 
has hardly existed more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, though its trade nearly equals that of Bom- 
bay,) are Chinese,—there, as everywhere, a most 
laborious and industrious people. 

“ At the outskirts of the town they have established 
a bazaar, and built a jos-house or temple, which at 
the time of our first arrival was scarcely finished. 


| Some of the carving of the woodwork in and around 
| the building is beautiful, and cut with great taste and 
| care; but the huge ungainly figures of devils and 


dragons, which stand in threatening attitudes around 
the altars, give a grotesque appearance to a place of 
worship that is found in no other religion but the 
Buddhs. Placed between a blue and red devil, 
standing upwards of six feet high each, sits the figure 
of the Queen of Heaven, a gilded image richly 
dressed in embroidered China silks: this seemed to 
be the great object of their adoration; whilst on a 
high carved altar in front were sticks of incense 
burning in little pots filled with earth. The exterior 
of the building was tiled with green and blue porce- 
lain, and the edges of the roofs ornamented with 
carving in the shape of animals, monsters, and flowers; 
each gable end curling upwards was deeply cut like 
the cornice-work upon a Grecian pillar; and the 
whole, from the varied and gaudy colouring, and the 
high polish, had a novel and pleasing effect to the 
eye. Since I have seen many of the houses and 
temples of the Chinese, the paintings on the old china 
imported into England struck me as the best deli- 
neation of the buildings and figures of these extra- 
ordinary people; and it is wonderful how correct 
they are in the main features.” 


One of the streets, even in this busy stirring 
town, is, it appears, wholly occupied by shops 
for the sale of opium. 





“One of the objects at this place,” says 
Jocelyn, “ that I had the curiosity to visit, was the 
opium-smoker in his heaven; and certainly it ig , 
most fearful sight, although perhaps not so degrad: 
to the eye as the drunkard from spirits, lowered tg 
the level of the brute and wallowing in his filth, The 
idiot smile and death-like stupor however of the 
opium debauchee has something far more awful tp 
the gaze than the bestiality of the latter. * * 7}, 
rooms where they sit and smoke are surrounded 
wooden couches, with places for the head to req 
upon, and generally a side room is devoted to gam. 
bling. The pipe is a reed of about an inch in dig 
meter, and the aperture in the bow] for the admisio, 
of the opium is not larger than a pin’s head. The 
drug is prepared with some kind of conserve, and g 
very small portion is sufficient to charge it, one o 
two whiffs being the utmost that can be inhaled from 
a single pipe, and the smoke is taken into the lungs 
as from the hookah in India. On a beginner, one o 
two pipes will have an effect, but an old stager vil 
continue smoking for hours. At the head of each 
couch is placed a small lamp, as fire must be held to 
the drug during the process of inhaling; and, from 
the difficulty of filling and properly lighting the Pipe, 
there is generally a person who waits upon the smoker 
to perform the office. A few days of this fearful 
luxury, when taken to excess, will give a pallid and 
haggard look to the face; and a few months, or even 
weeks, will change the strong and healthy man into 
little better than an idiot skeleton. The pain they 
suffer when deprived of the drug, after long habit, no 
language can explain; and it is only when toa cer. 
tain degree under its influence that their faculties 
are alive. In the houses devoted to their ruin, these 
infatuated people may be seen at nine o’clock in the 
evening in all the different stages. Some entering 
half distracted to feed the craving appetite they had 
been obliged to subdue during the day ; others laugh 
ing and talking wildly under the effects of a first pipe; 
whilst the couches around are filled with their dif. 
ferent occupants, who lie languid with an idiot smile 
upon their countenance, too much under the influence 
of the drug to care for passing events, and fast merg- 
ing to the wished-for consummation. The last scene 
in this tragic play is generally a room in the rear of 
the building, a species of dead-house, where lie 
stretched those who have passed into the state of 
bliss the opium-smoker madly seeks—an emblem of 
the long sleep to which he is blindly hurrying.” 


At the very moment of anchoring off Chusan, 
a circumstance occurred which brings vividly 
before us the crowding population of the Celes- 
tial Empire. 

“ When the tide ebbed, we found ourselves an- 
chored amidst a forest of fishermen’s nets, which 
covered the sea for many miles; and the vessels of 
the poor fishermen soon came alongside, with their 
owners in great tribulation at the unintentional havoc 
we had occasioned.” 

The few particulars of interest relating to the 
capture of Chusan, were made public at the 
time, but the first impressions of a European on 
entering the town may be welcome :— 

“The ramparts were found strewed with pikes, 
matchlocks, and a species of fire-rocket, arow- 
headed ; and on the parapets, packets of quick-lime 
were packed up, to blind the eyes of the barbarians 
had they endeavoured to mount the walls. The 
main street was nearly deserted, except hereand there, 
where the frightened people were performing the kow- 
tow as we passed. On most of the houses was ple 
carded ‘Spare our lives ;’ and on entering the jos-houses 
were seen men, women, and children, on their knees, 
burning incense to the gods; and although protec 
tion was promised them, their dread appeared in no 
manner relieved. Many were posting down the back 
lanes into the country with their spoil, for we after 
wards found the goods principally carried away welt 
taken by plundering natives, not by the legitimate 
owners. At last we came to the Chumpin’s house: 
the gates leading to the entrance-yard were painted 
with huge ungainly figures, denoting, they std, 
Justice and Punishment. On one side was the 
Room of Justice, and thumbscrews and rattans were 
seen lying about. The path to the inner apartment, 
called the Hall of Ancestors, lay through an ope? 
court, round which were the offices of the gover 
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= clerks. Some letters and papers half finished 
showed the haste with which they had evacuated the 
town, Passing through the court we entered a 
juardhouse, which led again to a trellised walk, at 
the south end of which was the hall. Here on the 
es were the pipes half smoked, and the little 
cups filled with the untasted tea ; cloaks, mandarin’s 
and swords lay about in confusion. Following 
our research we at last came to the apartments of 
the ladies: these rooms were curiously furnished, 
and strewed with clothes of all descriptions and for 
all purposes. Silks, fans, china, little shoes, crutches, 
and paint-pots—the articles of a Chinese lady's 
tpilette—lay tossed in a sad and telltale mé/ée ; and 
many of these fairy shoes were appropriated by us 
3 lawful /oot [plunder].” 

«The streets are narrow, and many of the houses 
dryrubbed,and polished outside; but the roofs are the 
most picturesque part of the buildings. Many of the 

table houses have pretty gardens attached to 
them, with a high wall shutting them out entirely from 
thetown. The interior of some of the houses were 
found beautifully furnished and carved; one that is 
gow inhabited by the governor, and believed to be 
the property of a literary character, was, when first 
ed, the wonder and admiration of all. The 
diferent apartments open round the centre court, 
which is neatly tiled ; the doors, window-frames, and 
illars that support the pent-roof, are carved in the 
most chaste and delicate style, and the interior of 
the ceiling and wainscot are lined with fret-work, 
vhich it must have required the greatest nicety and 
careto have executed. The furniture was in the 
same keeping, denoting a degree of taste the Chinese 
have not in general credit for with us. The bed- 
places in the sleeping apartments of the ladies were 
large dormitories, for they can hardly be called beds: 
at one corner of the room is a separate chamber, 
about eight feet square and the same in height; the 
aterior of this is usually painted red, carved, and 
git; the entrance is through a circular aperture, 
three feet in diameter, with sliding panels; in the 
interior is a couch of large proportions covered with 
asoft mat and thick curtains of mandarin silk : the 
inside of the bed is polished and painted, and a little 
chair and table are the remaining furniture of this 
atraordinary dormitory. Many of the public build- 
ings excited great astonishment among those who 
fancied they were ina half-barbarous country. Their 
piblic arsenals were found stocked with weapons of 
eery description, placed with the greatest neatness 
ad regularity in their different compartments; the 
dothes for the soldiers were likewise ticketed, 
labelled, and packed in large presses ; and the arrows, 
vhich from their size and strength drew particular 
attention, were carefully and separately arranged. 
Toeach arsenal is attached a fire-engine, similar to 
those used in our own country. The government 
pwabroker’s shop was also a source of interest ; in 
it were found dresses and articles of every kind, 
eridently things belonging to the upper as well as to 
the lower classes, for many of the furs here taken 
vere of valuable descriptions; each article had the 
omer's name attached, and the date of its being 
pwned: this is another of the plans of the local 
jvernment for raising their supplies.” 


One of the native compradores, or purveyors, | 


having been carried off when foraging in the 
terior, parties were despatched in different 
tiretions, in the hope of recovering him—and 
vethus get an insight into the country. The 


ytsons to walk abreast. After traversing the 
addy fields for some miles, the road wound up 


"e side of a mountain, by an easy flight of steps. | pendage to men of all ranks except priests,—was 


the surrounding country was here covered with 
¢ tea plant, cotton, dwarf oak, and the arbutus, 
thileon the lofty summit were green pastures :— 
“Here and there, as if dropped at random upon 
the sides of the hills, were clumps of fine trees ; and 
Reping through their thick foliage, the roofs of 
sues and temples diversified the scene. Amongst 
many of the beautiful groves of trees which here in- 
te the wanderer to repose, spots are selected as the 
*sing-places of mortality; and gazing on these 
uil scenes, where the sweet clematis and fragrant 
help to decorate the last home of man, the 








most careless eye cannot fail to mark the beauties 
of the grave. * * The natives of this island do not 
inter their dead as in the southern provinces ; but 
the corpse is placed upon the ground in a wooden 
coffin, covered with a lid, easily removed, highly 
polished, round which the wild flowers and creepers 
blossom. In most of the houses we entered on the 
island, these large boxes were the first article that 
met the eye in the entrance chamber. In the tenanted 
graves which curiosity induced us to open, the body 
appeared dressed as in life, the pipe and tobacco lay 
~ the breast, and loaves and rice at the unconscious 
ead.” 

As the party advanced, the inhabitants every 
where fled before them :— 

“ The houses were all deserted except one, which 
appeared to belong to the head man of the district : it 
was buried in a grove of palm and citron trees, and 
other shrubs unknown to us; and surrounded by a 
garden where the Cape jessamine and other sweet 
flowers perfumed the neighbourhood. The building 
was a good specimen of their country dwellings: on 
entering through a large wooden gateway we found 
a yard or court, surrounded on two sides by different 
out-houses serving as granaries and places to dry 
fruit, whilst the remaining sides were the apartments 
of the family and the Hall of Ancestors, a room used 
in common by all the members of the household. 
The reason of the large size of these farm-houses is 
obvious, when it is taken into consideration that they 
generally contain a father, mother, sons, their wives 
and children. The front of the Hall of Ancestors 
was prettily trellised over, and rested on pillars dry 
rubbed and carved; the interior of this large room 
was surrounded with matted sofas ; and little tables 
stood in the centre, on which were placed the tea- 
cups and pipes. Under the projecting roof was 
seated a venerable man, with a long white beard be- 
tokening him to be a grandfather, for they never 
permit its growth until that period. The rest ap- 
peared to have fled; and he looked so lonely and 
desolate, with the tears streaming down his withered 
face, that, although, from a circumstance mentioned 
by the interpreter, we were convinced that the com- 
pradore had been taken in the neighbourhood of the 
village, we could not find it in our hearts to capture 
this patriarch, although he proved to be the elder of 
the district, and acknowledged having heard the 
people carrying off the man the previous morning.” 

After traversing the country in all directions 
for several days, the parties returned without 
the compradore. The fleet now proceeded to 
the mouth of the Peiho, and Capt. Elliot had an 
interview with Kea’shen:— 

“ A bridge of boats had been constructed for our 
use across the mud flat ; and a narrow pathway lead- 
ing some hundred yards from the shore brought us 
to an encampment, which had been thrown up for 
the reception of the mission. A blue screen was 
placed at the entrance, so as to hide the interior 
from the gaze of the public, and here we were met 
by many more mandarins, and marshalled into the 
presence of Kea’shen ; he rose at our entrance, and 
received the mission with great courtesy and civility. 
Indeed, the manners of these high mandarins would 
have done honour to any courtier in the most polished 
court of Europe. He begged us to remain covered, 


| and was introduced to each person separately, and 


expressed his hopes that the supplies had been re- 
ceived by the squadron. He made some excuse for 


paths are everywhere alike—paved with square | UT reception in the tents, but intimated that Tarkou 
tlecks of stone, of sufficient breadth to allow three | ¥#8 Some distance from the landing-place. 
| from appearance, he might have been a man of forty, 


Judging 


and looked, what he is said to be by his countrymen, 
a person of great ability: his tail,_the Chinese ap- 


remarkable from its length, and the care that was 
evidently bestowed upon it. He was dressed in a 
blue silk robe, with a worked girdle; on his legs 
were the white satin boots common to all the higher 
orders; his head was covered with a mandarin sum- 
mer cap, made of a fine straw ; init was placed the 
deep red coral button, denoting the rank of the wearer, 
and the peacock’s feather drooping between the 
shoulders. On the whole, his dress was plain ; but 
the mandarins when in full costume, judging from 
specimens taken at Chusan, must have a very gorgeous 
appearance. The encampment was surrounded with 


a high canvas wall, resembling that which encircles 
the private apartments of great men and native rajahs 
when travelling through India. Inside this screen 
were eight small tents, in each of which a table and 
forms were placed. These formed an oval; and in 
the centre was erected a canvas cottage, of rather an 
ingenious description ; whilst at the upper end, con- 
cealed by another screen, stood the tent of conference. 
This was lined with yellow silk (the royal colour), 
and worked with the arms of the empire at the back. 
The interpreters and Capt. Elliot remained with the 
commission, whilst the rest of the officers and gentle- 
men sought the different tents around, in which the 
lower orders of mandarins were busy preparing a 
breakfast for the party ; for it was an extraordinary 
thing in this visit, that everything was apparently 
done by mandarins—none of their servants being ad- 
mitted. The meal consisted of numerous little plates, 
piled one upon the top of the other, containing birds’- 
nest soup, sea-slugs, sharks’ fins, hard-boiled eggs, 
whose interiors were far advanced to chickenhood, 
and dressed fish : these were the greatest delicacies. 
This is but a small portion of the supply ; for at the 
table where I had the honour to partake of the good 
fare there were no less than thirty of these little 
saucers. These breakfasts were spread in the dif- 
ferent tents, and each was intended to stay the 
ravenous appetites of five barbarians.” 

The result, or rather no-result, of these inter- 
views, and the subsequent removal of the nego- 
tiators to Canton, are facts well known; and little 
else remains to be told. Our readers, how- 
ever, may not be sorry to meet once again the 
amiable friends to whom Capt. Basil Hall here- 
tofore introduced them :— 

“One of the transports, called the Indian Oak, 
had been sent from Chusan in the month of July, or 
beginning of August, with the letters of the expedi- 
tion, and was unfortunately wrecked on the coast of 
Great Loo Choo. Luckily for the wrecked mariners 
they fell into the hands of good Samaritans, for the 
kindness of the natives exceeded all that has hitherto 
been known. They stood on the beach ready to re- 
ceive them with open arms, changed their dripping 
clothes for their own, brought them into their houses 
and fed them, and, not contented with this, wandered 
along the coast, endeavouring to pick up the articles 
washed from the vessel, returning them to the right 
owners, who all declare that they do not believe that 
a single nail of the vessel that was driven on shore 
was appropriated by a native without permission, 
Their greatest anxiety was to send home the remains 
to Queen Victoria, and at length they decided upon 
building a junk out of her relics to send to England, 
as they said, to her majesty. She came into Chusan 
in the beginning of October, and seemed rather a 
pretty vessel, although the sailors had painted upon 
the stern the * Folly.’ ” 

The only political facts of importance to be 
collected from this work are, that the Chinese 
were wholly unprepared for that war which was 
the inevitable consequence of their own arro- 
gant and presumptuous folly ; and that itis very 
doubtful, whether they could make efticient pre- 
paration. They have, however, had powerful 
allies in procrastination and sickness. 





Documents connected with the History of Ludlow 


and the Lord Marchers. 8vo. Van Voorst. 

Tue public, we believe, owe this volume to the 
zeal and local attachment of the Hon. Col. 
Clive, brother of Earl Powis, one of whose titles 
is derived from the town of Ludlow. The col- 
lection is valuable as materials for a history of 
Ludlow, of the Lord Marchers of Wales, and of 
the Court by which their authority was super- 
seded. ‘The editor says that “no pains have 
been spared to render this collection as complete 
as possible”; but if the various notices of Ludlow, 
and of the Lord Marchers, which lie scattered in 
the rolls of Parliament, and among the books 
printed by the late Record Commission, had been 
gathered together, and placed in chronological 
order, the materials for their history would cer- 
tainly have been much more numerous. 





The volume contains a brief history and 
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notices of the town and castle of Ludlow, by Mr. 
Blakeway and other writers; a pageant per- 
formed there in 1616, on the creation of Prince 
Charles as Prince of Wales, reprinted from a 
unique copy ; a dissertation on the field of battle 
between Caractatus and Ostorius, by General 
Roz; a curious and valuable treatise on the 
government of. Wales, written in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; a list of the Lord Marchers 
of Wales; the arms and inscriptions in Ludlow 
Castle; instructions issued to Sir Henry Sidney, 
President of the Council of Wales in 1574; and 
a few other letters and documents. Little of 
general interest was to be expected from any 
other part of the work than the account of the 
Lord Marchers ; but we have been disappointed 
in the expectation of gleaning from their history 
something that might enliven this notice. Of 
the Marches it is said :— 

“When the title of Mercia was extinguished in 
the monarchy of the whole isle, the name, from the 
nature of the thing, was still retained in the counties 
bordering upon Scotland and Wales, being called 
the Marches, from the known Saxon word Meare, 
signifving a note or mark, and by a common way of 
speaking, at last applied to the boundaries of coun- 
ties ; hence came the titles of the Lords Marchers of 
Wales, who procured their seigniories by right of 
conquest, having an authority from the King for that 
end. The chief officer for the government of the 
Marches was a warden, whose jurisdiction in temp. 
Johannis was military; but 9 Richard I. we find 
Hubert Archbishop of Canterbury, the Chief Jus- 
ticiary of England, in his circuit in these parts, 
exercising a military power, though properly but a 
civil magistrate; whence we may with some reason 
conjecture, that the Warden of the Marches was in 
some respects vested with the power of a Lord Jus- 
ticiary. Upon the reducing of Wales to the sub- 
jection of England, the statute of Rutland enacted, 
in 12 Edw. I., that the English laws for the future 
should be used in Wales, but says nothing of the 
Marches, which were left in the same state as before. 
The customs and privilegesof the Marches were 
equally for the benefit of the people of both nations, 
as well before as after the conquest of Wales. By 
statute 28 Edw. III. all the Lords of the Marches 
of Wales shall be perpetually attending and annexed 
to the crown of England, as they and their ancestors 
have been at all times past, and not to the princi- 
pality of Wales, in whose hands soever the same 
principality shall hereafter come; so that we never 
heard it said of these countries that they were the 
Marches of England, but of Wales, because the 
sovereignty of the crown of England ever extended 
to Wales itself. By statute 27 Hen. VIII. for 
incorporating of Wales with England, all Lords 
Marchers were to enjoy all such liberties, mises, and 
profits as they had, or used to have, at their first 
entry into their lands in times past, notwithstanding 
that Act.” 

King Edward IV. created a particular Court 
for the government of Wales, called ‘The Court 
and President of the Marches,” which possessed 
great powers. In the 34 Hen. VIII. that Court 
was confirmed by act of Parliament, and it con- 
tinued until the accession of William and Mary, 
when it was abolished at the request of the 
inhabitants of Wales. The most remarkable 
document in the volume is the copy of the in- 
structions issued in 1574 to Sir Henry Sidney, 
as President of the Council in Wales; and the 
enormous powers given to that body will startle 
those admirers of what is called “the glorious 
old constitution of England ;” for a more perfect 
specimen of tyranny is scarcely to be found in 
the annals of the most despotic nation. After 
providing for the formation of the Court, autho- 
rity is given.to it to hear and determine all com- 
plaints in the cities of Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Hereford, Salopand Monmouth, and through- 
out Wales. The Council might compound for 
forfeitures, and assess fines for offences; and if 
any jury should acquit a prisoner contrary to what 


the Council might order that “the inquest do 
stand and be at the Queen’s Highness’s pleasure 
for their bodies, goods, lands, or chattels, for 
their said wilful perjury.” Thus every jury was 
responsible, at the peril of fine, confiscation, and 
imprisonment, to the Council for their verdict. 

But the powers of this Court were still more 
astounding. ‘The Council were directed to take 
all possible means for the prevention of crime ; 
and any three of its members, “ upon sufficient 
ground, matter, and cause, shall and may put 
any person accused and known or suspected of 
any treason, murder, or felony, ¢o tortures when 
they shall think convenient, and that the cause 
shall apparently require, by their discretions.” — 
page 318. 

We do not recollect whether this palpable 
proof of the use of torture by a judicial tribunal, 
was known to the author of the recent ‘ Inquiry 
into the Use of Torture in England;’ but we 
believe not; and think that he has also omitted 
to notice another instance, which is not geverally 
known. Among the proceedings of the Privy 
Council on the 16th Nov. 1540, is this entry,— 
“Thomas Thwayts was sent to the Tower of 
London by certain of the guard with a letter to 
the Lieutenant declaring his confession, and 
commanding him that in case he would stand 
still in denial to show of whom he had heard the 
things he confessed, he should give him a stretch 
or two, at his discretion, upon the brake’’—i. e., 
the rack. Nor was this a solitary example of 
such an atrocity, in the reign of Henry VIII.; 
for Cromwell, in March 1539, speaking of a 
monk from whom intelligence about the rebels 
in Ireland was expected, said, “we cannot as 
yet get the pith of his evidence, whereby I am 
advised to-morrow once togo to the Tower, and see 
him set in the brakes, and by torment compelled 
to confess the truth ;” and one, at least, of the 
witnesses in Queen Katherine’s affair was tor- 
tured. 

Ludlow does not seem famous for giving birth 
to eminent persons, since no more than “two of 
great note” are mentioned, both of whom were 
Chief Barons of the Exchequer many centuries 
since. 

Mr. Blakeway’s ‘ Early History of Ludlow,’ 
though the most readable part of the volume, 
yields nothing suited to our columns, as it con- 
sists only of an account of the descent of the 
Lordship of Ludlow to the House of York, by 
the marriage of Ann, eldest daughter and co-heir 
of Roger Earl of March, to Richard Earl of 
Cambridge, grandfather of Edward IV.; followed 
by lists of incumbents, inventories, and similar 
statements. To what has been extracted respect- 
ing the Marches, the following may be added:— 

“The Marches of Wales are supposed to have 
been settled by the Saxons to prevent the incursions 
of the Britons or Welsh. At the coronation of 
Queen Eleanor, consort to Henry III, the Lords 
Marchers claimed to provide silver spears, and to 
support the Canopy of purple silk, and were allowed. 
The Earls held their Courts severally in their juris- 
diction till Henry the Third fixed a Court at Lud- 
low; which was continued till William the Third, 
after the death of the Earl of Macclesfield, the last 
Lord President, thought fit to divide the Govern- 
ment between two peers of the realm, with the titles 
of Lords Lieutenant of North and South Wales, and 
dissolved the court; which used to consist of a 
president, as many councillors as the Prince pleased, 
asecretary, an attorney, a solicitor, and four Justices 
of the counties of Wales. The Marches extended 
from Bristol to Chester; all the country between 
Offa's Dyke and England was called the Marches 
or Bounds between the Welsh and English. The 
Lords Marchers had the power of life and death in 
their respective courts ; and in every frontier manor 
a gallows was erected, and if any Welshmen came 
over the boundary between them and the English 





might appear “ good and pregnant evidence,” | 


[then Saxons], they were taken up and hanged; 
every town within such Marches being furnished with 








a horseman, armed with sword and spear, Taintaing 
on purpose to take them up: and, if any English. 
man was caught on the Welsh side, he Suffered the 
same fate—such was their antipathy to each other. 
—for the Welshmen counted all lawful prizes the, 
took from the English. For this reason houses 
were frequently moated round, and palisadoes, ¢ 
stakes, set round the edge of the moat to make, 
stronger fence, into which places the inhabitants 
every night drove their cattle for better security, jp 
a Welshman could get a stolen horse or cow over 
the bar, he cried out ‘My own!” and, further the 
horseman dared not follow, or they would hare 
hanged him.” 

We have quoted this last paragraph, becanss 
it affords an accurate idea of the governmen 
and condition of that border country, 





The Courts of Europe at the Close of the Las 

Century. By the late Henry Swi 

y y (Second Notice? nburne, Esq, 
WE promised to give a view of Paris after the 
Revolution, as shown by the slides in Mr. Swin. 
burne’s magic lantern. But this must be de. 
ferred, since, on returning to the journals, we 
find that the first fifty pages of the second volume 
are too full of matter introductory of the cata 
strophe to be passed over: indeed, a richer mine 
of original anecdote has not often been given to 
the public. In the second page, for instance, 
we find “the famous Count Cagliostro”—*q 
little brown man, with an ignoble face, good 
eyes, high forehead, and bald;—nothing Jewish,” 
In the sixth we are “at a campagne at Le 
Menil, about a league north of St. Germain;” 
and following pages show us some of the last 
performances of royal splendour and glory, in 
which figured the unfortunate Louis and Marie 
Antoinette. The Swinburnes were invited to 
Fontainbleau. This was in the year 1786. 

“24th. Went out boar-hunting with the king; 
uniform, blue and crimson, velvet cuffs, with broad 
gold and silver lace. There was a little good gallop- 
ing.—The parade of hunting is very great. Dined 
at Mr. Eden’s, and went to the court theatre, 
where the admission is gratis. All foreigners are 
seated sideways, on benches behind the orches 
tra, on account of the king’s chair, which is placed 
in the middle of the pit, and nobody must tum 
their back to it. Before us sat the ambassador, 
and a bench is left for princes of the blood. Oppo 
site to us sat, on similar forms, the ladies of easy 
virtue of Paris! When there is an abundance of 
foreigners, one is forced to push and run for places, 
in a very disagreeable manner, as there are, in fact, 
only sixteen places. The introducteur came to the 
salle des ambassadeurs, where we were all assembled, 
and ushered the foreigners to their seats some time 
before the play began; he then fetched the corps 
diplomatique. The queen sat in her box, supposed 
to be incog., as was the king, high up opposite. 
Monsieur representoit, and when he entered the 
piece began.—Each new opera acted at Fontain- 
bleau costs the king one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs. 

“25th. Went to a boar-hunt with the Comte 
d’Artois. The uniform is green, crimson, and gold. 
The Queen came in a caléche and six, with her 
ladies in other carriages; the Princesse de Lam 
balle on horseback. We found in the thickets above 
Melun, and ran very hard across the plain and heath 
—an excellent hunt. The boar attempted to take 
to the forest, but the dogs pressed so hard that he 
had not time to break through the trellice, and ® 
ran along it to the first gate, passing close to the 
queen's carriage. Nothing could be finer than this 
scene; the day bright and warm, and everything 
beautifully set off by the presence of so magnificent 
a company of hunters.” 

“ At the jeu de la reine, which is held from seven 
till nine on Sundays and Thursdays, all the court 
comes, to crowd a room too small for such an a 
sembly. A lotto table is formed, of ladies in hoops, 
for the amusement of Madame. Other small parties 
are made in the corners. The king's brothers play 
whist ; the queen plays trictrac in a window, but 


she is continually staring about, talking, and laugh: 
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+» Her voice is not musical; her size of the 
fullest: she is very fat, and her features begin to be 
strongly marked. 


Madame d’Artois looks like a | 


quake, traits and figures yet more singular turn 
up: 


© Dec. 11th. Breakfasted at Madame de Lamarck’s 


starved witch. At the end, the queen rises and | chaumiére. It is rather curieus that she became a 


to the ladies; all play ceases, and away she | 
walks to supper at Madame’s, where the royal family 


always meet to sup, unless the king has a supper in 
his cabinet.” 


dévote by going to a fortune-teller. She had been 
long attached to the Marquis de Castries, and asked 
the witch what he was about at that moment. ‘ J/ 
est avec Madame de Blot,’ was the answer. The 


“The Comte d’Artois pretends to know a great | countess ascertained the fact, and, taking it as an 


deal of the history of France, and the other day, to 

Jease him, the Duchesse de Cossé asked him if he 
could inform her who was the last Comte d’Artois. 
‘Surement je le sais,’ said he; ‘ c’était Robert sans 
peur, fils de Richard le diable.’” 

The next entries we shall quote are from the 
spring of 1787. 

“To Versailles for the queen's ball. * * The 
king walked about and talked to several people, 
without ever sitting down. The queen played at 
trictrac in the ball-room. There was no gaiety. 
Madame de Polignac, who was dressed like a cham- 
bermaid, came long after the queen, handed by the 
Comte d’Artois. The queen whispered to her for a 
long time, but the duchess did not remain near her, 
and passed most of the night looking over the Comte 
Artois, who was playing at whist—The queen 
hates orange-colour, and has declared that she will 
receive no one who approaches her with that colour ; 
for which reason no lady goes to Versailles with 
orange-coloured ribbons, although they are very 
common at Paris.” 

“The Archbishop of Narbonne (Dillon) was con- 
versing with the contréleur-général, Calonne, on the 
deficit in the finances, which is now the great subject 
of discourse and surmises, and he expressed a desire 
to know when and how this deficit was to be pre- 
vented for the future. Calonne, very cross at being 
pressed on this subject, said he could not tell, but 
that it was no such mighty matter if the king re- 
mained in debt a few years longer ; ‘for who is there 
that is not in debt?’ said he ‘there is scarcely a 
nobleman who is not overwhelmed with a load of 
it. Et vous-méme, Monseigneur, vous devez plus que 
vous n’étes gros.’ * Pour vous, Monsieur de Calonne,’ 
replied the prelate, ‘vous deviex, mais vous ne devex 


us. 

“8th. Calonne turned out of office.” 

The summer and autumn diaries yield us a few 
passages yet more suggestive :— 

“July 4th. Dined at the Val, and went with the 
Beauveaus and the Comte de St. Priest to visit the 
Comtesse du Barry at Lucienne. She was not at 
home. The house seemed in that disorder which 
characterizes people of her former profession, dirty 
but magnificent. ‘There is a fine bust of her. The 
gardens are regular. There is a pavilion admirable 
for the view and interior decoration, but the outside 
isplastered over, and out of repair. The balconies 
ue ridiculously small and inconvenient. The stucco 
isfine, but the painting by Vienet abominable. The 
gilding of the bronzes is curious. Upon the whole it 
ka delightful costly vide bouteille.” 

“July 19th. At the Chambre des Comptes the 
wher day, where the Comte d’Artois went to enre- 
gster by force the édit du timbre, et de Vimpét terri- 
trial, he was hissed and hustled ; but on somebody 
tilling out ‘aux armes! the cowardly mob fled in 
Minstant, and many people were lamed. The first 
wesident, Nicolai, made a very vigorous speech, 
tuding by these remarkable words: On veut nous 
furcer @ passer une loi la plus oppressive, mais jamais 
wus ne le ferons ; then raising his head and voice, he 
repeated : Non, monseigneur, nous ne le ferons jamais !” 

“Sept. 29th. Went after dinner with the Beau- 
Yeaus and Jarnacs to visit Madame du Barri. She 
weeived us very amiably and merrily. She looks a 
very happy dame.” 

“Oct. Ist. Rode to Paris. Dined with Princesse 

bomirska, At night the populace were making 

nfires, and burning Calonne in effigy.” 
“There is a foundation at Le Menil, of eighteen 
limes a year, to be given to the married woman of 
that village whose first child is not born till nine 
uonths are complete from the day of her marriage. 
The curé tells me there have not been above six 
caimants in twenty-one years.” 

As we proceed in this picture history of the 

and manners of the h 








our before the earth- 


admonition from Heaven, broke off all intercourse 
with him, and became a saint. Many years having 
intervened since then, they are now on friendly terms, 
and he sees or writes to her every day.” 

“23rd. Madame Louise, the Carmelite nun, aunt 
to the king, is dead at St. Denis. She was directress- 
general of all the nunneries in France, and her 
postage, had it not been franked, would have cost 
her sixty thousand livres a year. She was deformed 
and intriguante.” 

“When the king was ill lately, and confined to 
his room, the queen said, as he had no particular 
favourites, it was proper he should have a select 
society to keep him company, and asked l*Abbé de 
Vermont who he thought should be invited. * Who,’ 
replied he, ‘can be so proper as his majesty’s minis- 
ters? Why is it, that the moment a man is named 
minister he is never after looked upon as fit com- 
pany for his master, though he may have been before 
that his daily companion ?_ Then he is left open to 
the malice and intrigues of courtiers, whom it is his 
office to governand control. The ministers are men 
of the world and of character, and therefore fittest for 
his majesty’s society.” His advice was taken, and his 
ministers invited to supper regularly during the con- 
finement of the king to his own apartment. Upon 
this the Comte d’Artois went to the ministers, and 
made them believe it was he who had given the hint 
of inviting them to his majesty. When in the king's 
presence, they expressed their sense of obligation to 
H.R.H., upon which Louis exclaimed: ‘ Ce n'est 
pas lui, c'est ma femme qui m'en a prié ;? which made 
him look rather silly.” 

“ Jan. 19th, I was presented to the Duchesse de 
la Valliére, aged seventy-nine. She was a famous 
beauty, and has yet wonderful eyes. She is very 
deaf. She received us seated at the upper end of a 
room, with the men on one side, the ladies on the other, 
in great form. She was herself decked out with all 
the colours of the rainbow, and a profusion of dia- 
monds, painted and patched, so that she looked like 
an embalmed Egyptian queen, or Kitty Fisher, 
when exposed full dressed, after her death. A little 
dog lay on a stool at her feet, and she was working 
au parfilage. For thisamusement, her friends supply 
her with presents on new year’s day, in gold threads 
representing gardens, temples, &c., which she passes 
her time in pulling to pieces. Her daughter, the 
Duchesse de Chatillon, sits by her as interpreter.” 


“April 29th. The Archbishop of Sens (Brienne) | 


turned out of the ministry. The Duc de Luynes 
related to us, that in travelling with a party a few 
months ago, the wheel of his carriage being broken, 
he was obliged to stop and go into a poor cabaret 
whilst it was mended; and there, on the white- 
washed walls, he read these words: * L’Archevéque 
de Sens est un gueux, et ses manceuvres nous ruineront, 
mais heureusement il ne sera pas en place apres le 28 
Avril 1788. Daté le 28 Aodt 1787.’ It is remark- 
able that Brienne was turned out on that very day.” 

“4th. A party at Madame Hubers, where we 
met Madame de Stiel, daughter to Necker. She 
is clever, dictatorial, talkative, and seemingly not 
unaware of her own merits. She is very plain, and 
I am told she said,‘ Je donnerais la moitié de mon 
esprit pour la beauté de Madame de Simiani,’ who is 
thought the handsomest woman now in Paris.— 
Madame de Stiiel went to a bal masqué, disguised 
like a statue, all in white. A gentleman recognised 
her by her foot, which is not a pretty one, and said, 
* Mh! le vilain pie-de-stal !’” 


“Sth. In the course of last night an attempt was | 


made to arrest d’Espremenil and Goilard, of the 
parliament, who both escaped to the Palais. The 
parliament sat all day ; eleven peers were present. 
The arrété of the day before yesterday was like our 
Bill of Rights; strong and declaratory of the just 
claims of the people. Soldiers surrounded the 
Palais, and suffered no one to go in or out. Great 
commotions are expected. Wednesday is to be the 








day for destroying the parliament. I believe all this 
will end in gasconnades, either by the court eating 
its words, or that fear of chastisement will bring the 
parliamentarians on their knees. We shall —_ 
whether violence and despotism will prevail. I d 

not think there is steadiness, spirit, or union requisite 
for a revolution, to be found in the French nation.” 

“ Accounts from Brittany state that a deputation 
of four hundred gentlemen waited upon Monsieur de 
Thiers, requesting him to forward their memorial to 
the king, and their circular letter to the princes an 
the peers. He promised to do so, but expostulated 
with them upon the illegality of their assembling in 
such a manner, and expressed how much the king’ 
would be offended by it. To this they replied, that! 
when the English landed at St. Cast, they assembled’ 
in a similar manner, and had been thanked for doing’ 
so by his majesty. ‘That was a different case,’ said’ 
Thiers ; ‘it was against the enemies of your country.’, 
—*‘ The case is the same now,’ they boldly answered. ' 
—The Comte d’ Artois says publicly, ‘ C'est un manceu- 
vre manqué—cela ne peut pas tenir—il faut revenir sur 
ses pas.” But the queen and her advisers will not 
give up the point.” 

Between these entries and the next we shall 
quote, the star of royalty had declined with a fatal 
rapidity. The following sketches of the French 
court are from Mrs. Swinburne’s letters; she 
had gone to Paris to solicit the Queen's assist- 
ance in their West Indian affairs, and to over- 
look the early days of her son’s pagehood. | 

“ Versailles, May 10, 1789. | 

“T hope you received my letter, to say Harry was 
arrived safe and well. Monsieur de Beauveau pre- 
sented him to the Prince de Lambesc, and he was 
almost imme“iately installed among the king’s pages. 
The education he will there receive is considered to 
be in every respect excellent. There is great strict- 
ness; but, in my humble opinion, the elder pages 
have too much power over the younger ones, who 
are treated like fags at Eton. I had an audience of 
the queen two days ago; she is very much altered, 
and has lost all the brilliancy of her look. She was 
more gracious than ever, and said: * Vous arrivex 
dans un mauvai. t, cher Mad Swinburne. 
Vous ne me trouverex point gaie; j'ai beaucoup sur le 
coeur,” 

Subsequent well-known passages are detailed 
by Mr. Swinburne, who was naturally much 
attached to royalty, and whose son “ Harry” 
did not escape from the tumults of the times 
without a wound on his forehead, received b 
him when he was at the play in the Queen's 
suite. We shall return to Paris again: in the 





;meanwhile, leaving courts and politicians, we 


will throw in, by way of episode, a less distin- 
guished figure or two. Here, for instance, is one 
of the manifold grimaces of Mr. Lovell Edge- 
worth’s ingenious and eccentric friend, Sir 
Francis Delaval :— 

“T have heard that Seaton Delaval was famous, 
when he was Sir Francis, for the tricks he played 
upon his visitors. One gentleman was kept in his 
bed three whole days, by making him believe it was 
not morning yet; apple-pie beds, ducks and chickens 
in beds, and figures drest up! It was a strange pro- 
pensity, and not very hospitable. It was at last put 
a stop to by one of those tricks being the occasion of 
loss of reason, for a long time, to a foolish young man 
on whom it was played. Amongst a large party, one 
person who was expected, and whom the young man 
knew a little, was reported to have died suddenly. 
His death was talked of and canvassed, every one but 
this youth being in the plot, In the middle of 
supper (at least when the servants had withdrawn) 
the supposed dead man appeared in the roomy 
dressed in a shroud, with his face powdered and 
ghastly. ‘The young man exclaimed he saw him; 
every one else declared they saw nothing ; this had so 
dreadful an effect upon the poor weak-minded youth, 
that he fell down in a fit, and when restored to life 
did not recover his senses. Since that time, I under- 
stand, no tricks have been played, which I was very 
glad of, I assure you.” 

“The Margravine of Anspach is come to London; 
I saw her at the opera. She dresses in a particular 
style, with a flat handkerchief and no curls. She 
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has fine eyes and good features, but is not pretty, in 
my opinion.” 

uy have been staying at Bury with Madame 
Brulart (de Genlis), and went on to Coldham, where 
I amused myself 4 /a Jasmin, and took a view of 
Lawshall church and Lavenham. The steeple part 
was built by the Veres in Henry VIIth’s time; their 
arms, with garter supporters, everywhere put up.— 
They say Sheridan is in love with, and wanting 
to marry Pamela, but whether his red face will 
charm her is, I think, doubtful, notwithstanding his 
wit.—The news is arrived of the deposition of 
Louis XVI.” 

Here we must again stop. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Life and Remains of the Rev, R. Housman, by R. F. 
Housman, Esq.—Mr. Housman was one of the ear- 
liest and most distinguished followers of the Rev. 
Charles Simeon, the founder of what is usually called 
the Cambridge or Evangelical party, in the church 
of England. For nearly half a century, he was the 
incumbent minister of St. Anne’s Church, in Lan- 
caster ; and, though at first exposed to opposition as 
a Methodist and an innovator, he soon overcame 
calumny, by a blameless life, and became one of the 
most popular and respected clergymen in the duchy. 
With every disposition to do justice to the character 
of this exemplary clergyman, his biographer wants 
the catholic spirit in which Mr. Housman acted, 
and by which alone he can be fairly estimated. 
Rarely indeed has the leader of a party been so free 
from sectarian bitterness, as the minister of St. 
Anne’s. His reply, when asked in 1828 to assist in 
getting up a petition against Catholic emancipation, 
contains, in a few words, his rule of conduct :— 
“However we may be right, and the Catholics 
wrong, the religion of Jesus Christ, I am convinced, 
cannot be understood to sanction the use of coercive 
measures for bringing others to think as we think ; 
and most assuredly we have no ground for supposing, 
from any experience we have had, that the use of 
such measures will ever be successful—indeed, the 
idea of coercing other men’s thoughts is in itself, when 
plainly expressed, a glaring absurdity.” 

Memoir of the Rev. C. T. E. Rhenius, by his Son. 
—The name of Rhenius is familiar to all who have 
taken an interest in the progress of missionary exer- 
tions in India ; his numerous writings in the Tamul 
language found their way into the hands both of 
Christians and Heathens; they are generally re- 
garded as the best compositions which have yet come 
from a European hand in the language of Southern 
India. The early reports of the Church Missionary 
Society contain strong testimonies to his success in 
converting the Hindoos, and in establishing schools, 
though some portion of the praise was withdrawn 
when his connexion with that body was broken. It 
is to be lamented that filial piety has induced the 
author of the Memoir to swell out his volume by the 
insertion of many uninteresting details, particularly 
all that relates to the separation of Mr. Rhenius 
from the Church Missionary Society. A clear, 
simple statement of the amount of good effected by 
his labours would have been the most worthy tribute 
to his merits, and would at the same time have 
afforded us some means of estimating the chances 
which exist for the conversion of the Hindoos. The 
Church Missionary Society is rather harshly treated 
by the writer. It is true that they engaged Rhenius 
and several others, knowing that they belonged to 
the Lutheran and not the Anglican church, and had 
no right therefore to insist on conformity ; but they 

had an equal right to resist any open attack on the 
English ritual and Liturgy. 

Illustrations of AEschylus and Sophocles, by J. F. 
‘Boyes, M.A.—The days are gone when fixing the 
meaning of a disputed particle, deciding a doubtful 
reading, or arranging a difficult metre, seemed to us 
one of the most worthy exercises of intellect—when 
¥schylus was chiefly valued for having supplied 
pegs on which commentators could suspend speci- 
mens of their ingenuity, and Sophocles was admired 
because he supplied materials “ for ‘Dawes’ to peck 
at.” Time has turned us from the laws of language 
to the laws of thought ; and we receive with pleasure 
a work which brings “the noble darings” of the 


the master spirits of our own country. How far 
identity of thought, or even expression, may be re- 
ceived as evidence of plagiarism or imitation, is a 
question which has often been discussed, but never 
solved. Mr. Boyes seems to uphold the opinion in 
favour of Shakspeare’s scholarship, from the similarity 
between many of his striking expressions and pas- 
sages in the Greek dramatists. To us, it appears, 
that AEschylus and Shakspeare drew from the 
same source—universal nature. An instance of un- 
designed coincidence, which came within our own 
knowledge, may serve to illustrate this theory. 
Every reader of the Agamemnon must have been 
struck with Cassandra’s portraiture of Clytemnestra 
as “ Hell’s drag-net.” Now, ina rustic ballad, written 
many years ago, on a woman who had caused the 
ruin of an entire family, by a person who had never 
heard the name of A®schylus, we find the following 
stanza :— 
And thus by yielding to her words 
The seven brothers fell: 
This woman was the Devil's net 
That dragg’d them down to hell. 

Mr. Boyes, however, has collected these illustra- 
trations more for the purpose of determining the laws 
of thought by a comparison of minds, than for the 
detection of plagiarism. His work will amuse those 
whose days of study are gone by, but who love to 
revive their classic recollections, and to recal those 
images of sublimity and beauty, which had delighted 
their young hearts and charmed their youthful 
fancy. To use the language of Cicero, he has ren- 
dered those studies which nurtured boyhood delight- 
ful to age. 

Tables for the use of Nautical Men, §c., by Olinthus 
Gregory, L.L.D., W.S. B. Woolhouse, and J. Hann, 
—The editors should have explained what each had 
to do ; it is well known that the illness which has so 
recently terminated Dr. Gregory’s honourable and 
useful life rendered him incapable of exertion for 
many months; those who take interest in these 
matters would have liked to have known what his 
share was in the work. These tables appear to con- 
tain the usual matter and something more; we do 
not much like the figures, though they are better than 
those we sometimes meet with, and certainly im- 
prove on acquaintance. The main logarithms are to 
five places, and the trigonometrical logarithms have 
no differences, which will be a nuisance to many of 
those who use the book. But, on the other hand, 
the logarithms of numbers (to five places) have not 
only differences, but proportional parts, which isa 
very nice thing, and an unusual one. There is 
a method of finding the latitude from two near 
observations of the sun’s altitude, and the interval 
between them: it is not new, but it is as yet not 
much known. 

A New and General Notation of Life Contingencies, 
by Peter Hardy, F.R.S.—Mr. Hardy founds this 
notation upon that proposed by Mr. De Morgan, 
which itself was founded upon that of Mr. Milne. 
The first differs from the second in a fuller mode of 
representation, which, admitting it not to be abso- 
lutely necessary to the meaning of the symbols, Mr. 
Hardy believes to furnish a greater resemblance 
between the symbols and the formule by which their 
value is to be obtained. The simple question is, 
whether this additional resemblance to the formule, 
which does seem to exist, is a sufficient advantage to 
counterbalance the additional complexity of the 
symbols—and this question must be settled by those 
whom it concerns. 

Pulpit Recollections, by the Rev. Sir William 
Dunbar, Bart.—This is a volume of sermons, chiefly 
directed against what the preacher deems the exclu- 
sive doctrines of the Oxford Divines, and maintains 
the necessity for toleration, not merely in the law of 
the land, but in the law of opinion. They are 
written in an easy, flowing style, and have an air of 
affectionate sincerity, which irresistibly wins at- 
tention. 

Anti-Popery, by John Rogers.—‘ Anti-Popery’ is 
a new edition of Antipopopriestian. 

The Penalty of Death retained for Cruel Atrocities. 
—This isa strange production ; the author compla- 
cently assumes that the Mosaic code is a proper 
foundation for criminal jurisprudence, and, because 
the taking of life was permitted under the Jewish 
economy, infers that executions in all ages have the 


Home Discipline.—The design of this wo 
cellent: would that we could say the same of ity 
execution. 

Oral Exercises—Hand-Book to the Exercises, by 
the Rev. J. Edwards and W. Cross.—These jit 
works will be found good guides to Latin composition 
for junior students, 

The Doctrine of Proportion, by Oliver Byme—4 
symbolical exposition of the propositions of the fifth 
book of Euclid, the symbols being triangles, sq 
circles, &c. &c. We approve of a rational symbo. 

lical method, but we think the work before us would 

be rather more difficult than Euclid himself If, 

however, any one will first read the work, and then 

the preface, he will be amused at the confident 
manner in which the author, whose grasp of the sub, 
ject very little exceeds that of a good school-boy 

settles the places and relative merits and defects of 
his predecessors. 

Elements of Chemistry, by Dr. Kane. Part | 

—A work especially worthy of notice, although the 
title is undoubtedly inapplicable. The first 249 
pages are occupied with Heat and Electricity, sub. 
jects, which are now universally admitted to con. 
stitute a study introductory to that of chemistry 

The part under consideration should have been 
entitled Introduction to the Study of Chemistry, or the 
Physics of Chemistry. Several works have been 
lately published on the same branch of science. But 
all of them must unequivocally yield the palm to 
the book of Dr. Kane, because his method of treating 
his subjects has always a practical application to 
chemistry, the ostensible object in view. He has been 
one of the first among the younger schools of chemists 
in this country, to exhibit in some degree an appre- 
ciation of the theory, which simplifies the atomic 
weights of bodies, and establishes between them a 
relation, by directing the attention of his readers 
to the information to be obtained by studying the 
connexion which subsists between the specific heat 
and the atomic weight of bodies. 

We may also briefly notice the publication of the 
concluding portion of the Inorganic Chemistry of Pro« 
fessor Graham, which equally with the parts previ- 
ously published, sustains the high scientific character 
of the author. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—This day is published, in demy 8vo0., 
neatly bound in cloth, price 8s. 6d., illustrated by a Map, 
THE NEGROLAND OF THE ARABS EXAMINED 
AND EXPLAINED; or, an Inquiry into the Early History 
and Geography of Central Africa. By Witiiam Dss- 
BoROUGH CooLeYy. This Essay has for its object to establish 
the early geography of Central Africa on a solid basis. It 
aims at offering a clear and well-grounded explanation of 
the geographical descriptions of Negroland, transmitted to 
us by Arab writers; and, by thus connecting the past with 
the present, at giving an increased value to thi historical 
information derived from the same sources. The task here 
undertaken has more of novelty in it than may be at first 
suspected. Hitherto no attempt whatever has been made 
to explain the Arab geography of Negroland by treating i 
as a whole, and as the immediate subject of investigation: 
yet no department of the wide field of literature stands 
more in need of critical labour, or appears more justly 
entitled to it. Published by J. Arrowsmith, 10, Soho Square. 





List of New Books.—Crombie’s Gymnasium, abridged, 
3rd edit. 12mo. 6s. cl._—Natural Philosophy, Book First, 
Pneumatics, by Hugo Reid, royal’ 18mo. 2s. ¢l—Schmidt’s 
Synoptical Table of the German Grammar, 3s. 6d. in case. 
—A French Delectus, by Allen, 12mo. 2s. sheep.—Man- 
chester New College Introductory Lectures, Literary and 
Scientific only, 8vo. 3s. cl.—Manchester New College Intro- 
ductory Lectures, complete, 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Smith’s View 
of the Last Judgment, 4th edit. 18mo. 3s. Gd. cl—-A 
Teacher's Lessons for the Young, by Charles Baker, 
18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—The Chinese as they are, by G. T. Lay, 
Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Gurney’s West Indies, new edit. 
8vo. 5s. c_—The Last Days of Mary Stuart, by Miss E. 
Finch, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1s. 11s. 6d. bds.—My Life, by a 
Ex-Dissenter, 12mo. 7s. cl.—Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, 
2nd edit. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds—Carlyle’s Lectures on Heroes, 
12mo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Charles O'Malley, the Lrish Dragoon, 
Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. cl—The Engagement, a Novel, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 3ls. 6d. bds—Field’s Chromatography, or a Treatise 
on Colours and Pigments, royal 8vo. 14s. cl.—Compton 
Audley, by Lord William Lennox, 3 vols. post 8vo. 318. 6d. 
bds.—Martin’s Natural History of Man and Monkeys, with 
Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. cl—The Negroland of the 
Arabs, by W. D. Cooley, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl—The New Testa 
ment, edited by Alexander Campbell, new edit. fe. 8v0. 
4s. 6d. cl.—Rippon’s Tunes, new edit. oblong, 8s. 6d. hf-bd 
10s. 6d. calf.—Close on the Parables, 12mo. 5s. el.—V aleri’y 
illustrating the Persecutions of the Early Christians, age 
3s. cl.—Initia Greca, by Major, 12mo. 4s. cL—Neuman mor 
Baretti’s Spanish Dictionary, sq. 8s. bd.—Carmichael (A-¥- 
on Greek Verbs, their leading Formations, Defects, &° 
8s. 6d. bd.—Smith’s Leading Cases, 2nd edit, Vol. L. roy. By 








father of tragedy into immediate comparison with 


divine sanction. 


11. 5s. bds. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Munich, Feb. 21. 

You know full well what a book-writing and book- 
ing people the Germans are. Among works re- 
cently published, is * Travels in the Kingdom of 
Algiers during 1836, 7, & 8,’ by Dr. Moritz Wagner, 
who accompanied the French expedition against 
Relida and the Benin Isser. He was also associated 
with the literary and scientific mission which fol- 
lowed the expedition to Constantina; and during the 
treaty of Tafna he visited the greater part of Abdel 
Kader’s country. The work includes asketch of the 
history, geography, and natural productions of this 
very interesting land, and is the more valuable, as it 
is the first comprehensive work on the subject since 
Shaw's, written, if I mistake not, more than 100 
years ago. Baron Charles Hiigel has published the 
second volume of his work on ‘ Cashmere and the 
country of the Sheik.’ It will be complete in four 
yolumes. It is published at Stuttgard, where, as you 
know, Baron Cotta and others pour forth more volumes 

ina year than half Germany together. 

Ihave been anxiously looking for some commu- 
nications from Prof. Fallmerayer of Munich, author 
ofa history of the empire of Trebizond, whither he 
has been to see if he could discover any inscriptions 
atall elucidating the subject. Iam told he has been 
very successful, and is now in Constantinople, on 
hisreturn home. He seems, however, just now, more 
engaged with the Pasha of Egypt than the dynasty 
of Comnenus, as he is diverting himself with writing 
Philippics against Mahomet Ali, in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung ; while the author “der briefe eines ver- 
sorbenen,"—I mean Prince Piickler Muskau, who 
appears never to have forgotten the blow he received 
from our reviewers, is indulging his covert grudge 
against England, by defending the conduct of the 
Pasha. Apropos, the loss of his beautiful Abyssinian 
seems to have unsettled him again. He intends, I 
am told, to travel this year through Russia to Cir- 
cassia, where, probably, he may be able to replace 
the object of his former Platonic affection. While 
talking of the Prince, I may as well glance at what 
isgoing on near him in North Germany. 

A Life of General Lafayette is on the eve of being 
published, written by Zinkstein, formerly attached 
tothe Prussian embassy in Paris. A most severe 
brochure has also just appeared on the Rhine, written 
bysome Catholic antagonist of Professor Arndt, (who, 
you know, has just been replaced by the King of 
Prussia in his professorship at Bonn). The learned 
professor, in a sort of auto-biography, which he issued 
afew months ago, imprudently attacked the Catho- 
lic, and this appears to have called forth the violent 
and unworthy pamphlet in question: so ill-judged at 
the present time, when all religious differences ap- 
pear to be on the eve ofadjustment. Literature and 
Art have met with a new Mecenas in the person of 
the King of Prussia, if he be not going too far in 
invigling eminent men to his own court. For in- 
sance, Professor Schelling,—a name which every 
Englishman must regard with respect, has been in- 
‘ited to Berlin from Munich, and will probably 
agwer the call. The veteran philosopher, after an 
intermission of two years, is again giving lectures 
wn the ‘Philosophy of Mythology.’ He attained 
his 66th year the other day, on which occasion, ac- 
cording to the old German custom, a band of his 
alnirers treated him to a procession of torches and 
avrenade. Though his advanced age will pro- 
tebly prevent him long performing any active duties, 
re the removal of so eminent a man will be a hard 
tow to Munich. Should he really go to Berlin, he 
vill most likely busy himself there with the com- 
pletion of his“ grand work of philosophy,” on which 

has long been occupied. Cornelius, the painter, 
atively proceeds to Berlin in two months. He has 











the directorship of the Academy, probably 

he wishes his future motions to be unfettered 

byany fixed appointment. Another exemplification 

my assertion is the poet Riickert, who is Oriental 

r at Bayreuth, in Bavaria, and in but indif- 

feent circumstances, He, too, was invited to Berlin, 

the King of Bavaria stepped in with a timely 
ary relief, and he has consented to remain. 

artistical world is still in a hubbub at Berlin, 

a the subject of the discovery by Liepmann, by 

th he gives an oil impression of any oil paint- 

$m afew minutes. Some assert, that between 


the copy of the Mieris [see No. 623] and the ori- 
ginal no difference could be discovered. The in- 
genuity of the artist has apparently triumphed over 
every obstacle, and it is to be hoped that this won- 
derful invention will reach the desired perfection. 
Another extraordinary discovery has been made at 
Frankfort, by a Mr. Wagner, of an electro-mag- 
netic power, which is to supersede steam, and work 
a complete revolution in the history of machinery. 
The president of the Diet, Count Miinch Belling- 
hausen, and the various ambassadors of Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Baden, have undertaken to examine the 
invention, and are taking steps for securing it to 
Germany. 

As far as the stage is concerned, a great and re- 
markable change seems to have been wrought at 
Berlin, since the accession of the present monarch. 
Schiller and Goethe, some of whose plays have 
been banished the repertoire more than twenty 
years, are again in full favour. Goethe’s *‘ Egmont,’ 
music by Beethoven, has been played again and 
again to crowded houses. I may as well remark, 
that it is not as Goethe wrote it, but according 
to the adaptation made of it by Schiller for the 
stage of Weimar. Other plays of Goethe, with 
Schiller’s * Tell,’ * Picolomini,’ and * Robbers,’ are 
to follow, with prospect of more success than attended 
Macready in his attempt to restore the legitimate 
English drama. So far so good; but actors in the 
higher and more exalted sense, are sadly wanting 
just now all over Germany. By the bye, Brother 
Michel’s choler has been lately up at the strictures 
of Mons. Janin and the Paris feuilletonists, on the 
want of success which ‘ Maria Stuart’ met with in 
the French metropolis. The Parisians attribute its 
failure to Schiller, and not its “ oversetter,” Lebrun. 
With Duchesnois as Maria, and Talma as Leicester, 
say the Germans, you gave it properly ; but Rachel 
does not understand it—her acting is all skeleton, no 
soul. 

If you are not wearied with the stage, we will just 
give a look at Dresden, only to tell you that the 
new and magnificent theatre there will be certainly 
opened on the 5th of March, with Goethe's ‘ Tasso,’ 
and a prologue by Ludwig Tieck. His name reminds 
me of a good article, by Theodore Mundt, on his 
last novel, ‘Victoria Accorombona,’ which I met 
with in the ‘ Freihafen’—a periodical published at 
Altona. I agree with the reviewer in condemning 
the tendency of the book, in which Tieck rides his 
old hobby, viz. the emancipation of women. Before 
terminating my letter, I will just return hither 





Bavaria lately received a valuable present from Dr. 
Clot Bey, in the shape of some MSS. discovered in 


A clever young Orientalist here, Joseph Miiller, had 
the task of deciphering them, and has communicated 
to the Academy that they are entirely on the religion 
of those people, containing works by the founder of 
the sect, and commentaries thereupon. They are 
likely to prove very interesting. Munich has just 
suffered a severe loss in the sudden death of Prof. 
Olivier, an eminent landscape painter, secretary of 
the Academy, and lecturer on the history of painting. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Our readerg have heard much within the last few 
weeks of operations for the cure of stammering. 


tors, 
happens that half-a-dozen other discoverers of the 
same arcanum spring up together, as if they had 
been sown like the dragon's teeth all of a row. 
Whether this arises from the first invention exciting 
immediate emulation, or from the other discoverers 
then bringing out what they have long brooded over 
when useless to suppress it longer, we cannot say. 
Diefenbach’s asserted cure for stammering has in 
this manner produced rival systems already. We 
attended an operation performed by Mr. Yearsley 
this week, to which we brought much anxiety for its 
success, balanced with a sufficient quantum of in- 
credulity. The presumed method of cure consists 
in cutting the uvula and tonsils, instead of dividing 
any ligaments or nerves of the tongue. We say 
“presumed” without the slightest wish to charge 
the operator with presumption, or with anything be- 
yond self-deception at the most, Neither of the 





for a moment, and inform you that the King of | 


the late insurrection of the Druces, in the mountains. | 


Inventions are rare, but this cannot be said of inven- | 
Whenever a discovery is announced, it 80 | 


patients, on whom he operated quite to his own satis- 
faction, was cured to ours; though perhaps in some 
degree relieved, which time alone will tell. Both, 
however, it is fair to add, considered themselves cured, 
but we are not quite certain whether they could distin- 
guish being relieved of their uvulas, from being relieved 
of their impediments. _All the spectators save our- 
selves appeared under the firm conviction that two 
special miracles had been enacted; which unani- 
mous belief would have weighed much with us, had 
we never observed how far more apt a number of 
persons are to be gulled than a few—they confuse 
each other, and foment each other’s warmth of 
imagination. We will, however, not lose sight of 
Mr. Yearsley and his experiment, but report progress, 
or retrogression, hereafter. 

The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries cele- 
brated its sixteenth anniversary at Copenhagen, on 
the 30th January. The President, who was prevented 
by sickness from attending the meeting, called atten- 
tion, in a written communication, to the interest 
taken in the proceedings of the Society by the Crown 
Prince, whom they had the honour to include among 
their members, and recommending that his Royal 
Highness should be solicited to undertake the chief 
direction of the Society. “His Royal Highness’s 
race,” he observed, “ has its root in those distant ages, 
which are the objects of the researches of our So- 
ciety, and our Crown Prince is the only individual 
of his race who has visited and explored that remark- 
able northern island,* where those great historical 
works were written and preserved, which it is the 
chief object of the Society to elucidate, and render 
accessible to the whole European world. He is thus 
| connected, in many respects, with this distant island ; 
| and as the country has awakened his interest, so will 
| he feel a pleasure in occupying himself with its an- 
| cient memorials, and contributing to diffuse a just 
| estimation of that literature, by means of which our 
| ancient Danish language has been preserved.” This 

proposition met with unanimous approval, and 
| HLR.H. has since accepted the office thus honour- 
ably tendered to him.—The Secretary then laid 
| before the meeting a report of the Society's pro- 
| ceedings for the year 1840. Four new volumes 
| were submitted as being ready for the press, 
namely: * Scripta Historica Islandorum,’ Vol. X., 
containing, with Latin translation by Sveinbidrn 
Egilsson, the conclusion of King Hakon Hakonson’s 
Saga, together with a fragment of King Magnas 
| Vagebater’s Saga, and the narratives of Halfdon 
| Svorta, &c. * Historical Narratives of the voyages of 
the Icelanders,’ compiled from the Icelandic text by 
N. M. Petersen, Vol. II., to which are appended 
various treatises on Pagan baptism and exposure of 
children. A volume of the ‘Annals of Northern 
Archeology,’ and a volume of the ‘ Memoires,’ with 
archeological and old historical essays and articles 
in German, French, or English. A work is also in 
preparation, to be entitled * Historical Monuments 
of Greenland,’ in which are to be given plans and 
views of all ruins hitherto discovered within the 
limits of the ancient colony. Dr. Lund, now residing 
at Lagoa Santa, in Brazil, has communicated to the 
Society, that upon a late journey into the interior of 
Brazil, he had, for the first time, met with human 
bones, in conjunction with the bones of acknowledged 
extinct animals, which must be of an extraordinary 
antiquity, perhaps the oldest human bones that have 
ever been found; for they are in part petrified, 
and in their preserved condition, altogether corre- 
spond with those of the extinct animals, in con- 
nexion with which they were found! They will, he 
observes, throw a light on the nature of the inhabi- 
tants of this part of South America, in times which 
go much farther back than our knowledge of this 
part of the world. The formation of the cranium 
is extraordinary, inasmuch as the forehead does not 
rise in the same plane with the face, but forms a 
considerable angle, by which peculiarity they differ 
from all craniums of living races of men, and resemble 
the depressed heads represented in the ancient 
drawings of the Mexicans. In connexion with the 
| extraordinary bones, was found a hemispherical 
shaped stone, quite polished on the under surface, 
which had evidently been used for rubbing. 

We hear from Germany that a remarkable monu- 
mental structure is at present raising, or about to be 
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raised, in that part of Westphalia, where Arminius | 
overthrew the Roman legions, commanded by Varus, 
and to commemorate that event. The monument 
is to consist of a statue of the German hero, similar 
to the many images which may still be seen under 
the name of ‘ Ermin Seulen,’ in various parts of | 
Germany, and which became, in the early periods of | 
the Christian era, objects of idolatrous worship. The 
statue is to be of copper, and 42 feet high! and to 
the point of the uplifted sword, 75 feet! It is to be 
placed on a circular temple 90 feet in height, on the 
top of the hill Teut, in the Teutoburger forest. The 
monument, it is said, promises to do honour to Ger- 
man art, and the idea of erecting such a work is 
proof of the patriotic feeling of the Germans. The 
expenses are to be defrayed by subscription; and 
all the Sovereigns of Germany have contributed, 
—The Bavarian government has just granted a 
patent for a new lithographic process, to which its 
inventor has given the name of Lithostérotypie. 
This process consists in tracing the subject on the 
stone, with a new black or coloured ink, and then 
laying on the spaces a combination of acids, which 
eats away the stone, so as to leave the lines of the 
ink tracing in relief greater than that of printing 
types. From the stone thus prepared, any number 
of impressions, it is said, may be taken by the 
common press, much clearer than those which are 
obtained by the ordinary lithographic process—a 
result arising not only from the higher relief of the 
lines or characters, but likewise from the fact that | 
the action of the printing press causes less friction 
than that of the lithographic one. 

The French papers make mention of an improve- 
ment in the application of the Daguerréotype, which 
has been laid before the Academy of Sciences, and 
excited much admiration. M. Fiscau has succeeded 
in applying the galvanic method to pictures obtained 
by the Daguerrian process, by which an engraved 
plate is produced, which not only reproduces the 
original image in all its minute details, aud with very 
beautiful effect, but may likewise be used, it is 
thought, to take impressions from, on paper,—in any 
case, may serve asa sketch of great perfection for 
the engraver. 

By direction of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, a gratuitous course of lectures is about to be 
given in Paris on a subject on which the popular 
ignorance there, and amongst ourselves, is as la- 
mentably great as its consequences are fatal—viz. 
on the measures to be adopted for the recovery 
of drowned persons, or persons who have been for 
any length of time under water. The attendance 
at these lectures is to be obligatory upon all holding 
situations of any kind connected with the public 
health or safety.—Speaking of useful institutions 
in France, we may mention two measures about to 
be introduced by M. Cunin-Gridaine, the Minister 
of Commerce. The first is, the establishment of a 
great popular elementary school for children, (in 
addition to the schools existing for the more advanced 
classes,) at the Conservatory of Arts—(4rts et Mé- 
tiers) ; and the second proposes an increase in the 
number of provincial schools of this class, by the 
addition of two,—one in Toulouse, for the south- | 
western portion of France ; and the other at Nimes, 
for the valley of the Rhone, and the rest of the south- 
east. 

At a late sitting of the Academy of Sciences, M. 
Biot (just elected a Member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions) read a paper, containing some curious 
speculations on the temperature of ancient China,— 
estimated from the limits of the Rice Culture. Ac- 
cording to M. Biot, the cultivation of this grain 
having undergone no deterioration since the twelfth 
century before Christ, the conclusion is, that the 
temperature of that region has suffered no change 
during that long period.—At the same meeting, M. 
Arago introduced an instrument, which he stated 
might contribute towards resolving the question of 
the position of the magnetic needle, in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. From the date of the year 
1666, the needle, it is known, advanced westward 
till 1816—from which period its direction has been 
back towards the cast ; but of its tendency previous 
to the earliest of these dates, there is no evidence. 
The instrument exhibited by M. Arago is an astro- 
labe, in the possession of Hubert, bearing the date of 
1741 [15412], and very well made,—on which the 








position of the needle for that period is marked at 
74 degrees, 

The Académie Frangaise, at its meeting of the 25th 
ult., filled up the chair of the late M. de Bonald, by 
the selection, as we anticipated, of M. Ancelot. M. 
Ancelot, however, had only the exact number of votes, 
eighteen, necessary to constitute an absolute majority 
out of thirty-four members who took part in the 
election; and M. de Tocqueville received as many 
as fourteen. 

The Council of the Astronomical Society have 
awarded the gold medal to M. Bessel for his researches 
on the annual parallax of the double star 61 Cygni 
—researches which, as observed by the President, 
Sir John Herschel, “have gone so far to establish 
the existence and to measure the quantity of a peri- 
odical fluctuation, annual in its period, and identical 
in its law with parallax, as to leave no reasonable 
ground for doubt as to the reality of such fluctuation, 
as something different from mere instrumental or 
observational error.” The following is a list of the 
Council for the ensuing year. 

President,—The Hon. J. Wrottesley. Vice Presidents,—G. 
B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal, Sir John F. W. Herschel, 
Bart., John Lee, Esq., L.L.D., Rey. R. Sheepshanks. Trea- 
surer,—G. Bishop, Esq. Secretaries,—Rev. R. Main, Lieut. 
Il. Raper, R.N. Forcign Secretary,—R. W. Rothman, Esq., | 
M.A. Council,—F. Baily, Esq., Rey. W.R. Dawes, Augustus | 
De Morgan. Esq., G. Doilond, Esq., B. Donkin, Esq., Rev. | 
G. Fisher, T. Galloway, Esq, E. Riddle, Esq., Capt. W. H. | 
Shirreff, R.N., Lieut. W. 8. Stratford, R.N. 

At the meeting of the Graphic Society on Wed- 
nesday last, the chief attraction was Sir William 
Newton’s large picture, on ivory, of The Homage.’ 
The Queen is represented seated in the Abbey, the 
Duke of Sussex on his knee before her, while several 
of the lords and ladies in attendance are arranged 
around her. The picture is a succession of minia- 
tures, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in the Evening. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, Is. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


Inder the Patronage of HER MAJESTY and PRINCE AL- 


Li 
BERT.—The ROYAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 


ADELAIDE-STREET, WEST STRAND.—Continued NOVELTIES 
and increased ATTRACTIONS. Admission, ts. Children half 
rice. 





KINEORAMA.—Nevw and interesting Pictorial Exhibition, 121, 
Pall Mall.—On ‘Thursday, March 18th, 1341. will be opened, Mr. 
CIAS, MAKSHALL'S (of the Theatres Royal Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane) KINEOKAMA, beirg a combination of the ex- 
pansive Panorama and the illusory Diorania, effects painted in 


conjunction with distinguished artists on a surface of upwards | 
| also Brazil wood, and innumerable aromatic plants. 


of 10,000 squere feet. Delineations of the most interesting por- 
tions of landscape and architecture of the associated geogra- 


phical districts of Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, from Constanti- | 


nople to Grand Cairo. Admission ls. Open from 10 in the 
Morning until 10 in the Evening. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

March 8.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., F.R.S., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

The following papers were read :— 

1, § An Extract of a Letter from J. Brooke, Esq., 
from the Indian Archipelago,’ dated 7th of August, 
1840. Mr. Brooke, who is cruising in his own 
yacht, has sent home geographical documents, which 
it is anticipated will be of much interest ; he was 
about to proceed a second time to Borneo, where he 
intended, if possible, making an excursion into the 
interior. From thence he would proceed to Manilla, 
and from Manilla cross over to China. 

2. ‘An abstract of Mr. Walker and Lieut. Caddy’s 
ascent of the River Belize, to the celebrated ruins 
of Palenqué..—Although the season was unfavour- 
able for river navigation, the party reached Duck 
Run, 189 miles from Belize, on the seventh day after 
their departure. The forests, except where clear- 
ances have been made by the mahogany cutters, and 
a few others, form an impenctrable wall along the 
banks of the river. The soil, however, possesses 
every capability for cultivation which nature can 
bestow. The finest lime and brick clay abound, 
which is important, as the ships which now bring 
bricks in ballast, may bring coal. when steam ma- 
chinery shall come into play in this country. The 
Belize from the Great Falls, seventy-one miles from 
its mouth, is unfitted for transport, and is, if not im- 
practicable, unsafe for the smallest boats. Leaving 
the Belize, they entered the pass which leads to 
Peten ; a wild and dangerous road, along which they 
travelled for thirteen days to Lo Coquentra, The 
numerous creeks were 80 swollen that the horses and 





mules could hardly cross them though unloaded, anj 
in the swamps they were up to their girths in mad 
and water, and had frequently to cut their wa 
through the bush. Through the whole of this rel 
cedar and mahogany abounded, of the most gigantic 
dimensions, besides an i number of Indian. 
rubber trees, and many others of a valuable deserj 

tion. From Lo Coquentra, which they reached mn 
the 11th of December, 1839, which is a wild and 1. 
mantic spot on the San Pedro, a tributary of thy 
Belize, the party proceeded through a pass of ; 
mountainous character to San Felipe, and on to the 
Hacienda of Santa Rosa. Between the two latte 
places the road lies through a descending series of 
savannahs, disposed in platforms, the vegetation of 
which is similar to that of Great Britain; th 
common wild Scotch thistle abounds.  Pursyj 

their way through Chachaclan they arrived at Petey, 
The road between the two places lies through 4 
forest of a mountainous character, passing over q 
portion of the extensive amphitheatre of hills, which 
encircle the lake of Itza. ‘The town of Peten pre 
sents a most picturesque appearance, as it rises gra. 
dually from the water's edge to the Plazza, on which 
are the large buildings erected by the old Spaniards, 
and all crowned by the church of “ Our Lady of 
Sorrows.” The houses of Peten are uncommonly 
mean, the streets in shocking disrepair, and hardly 
passable. The Plazzais large, and contains barracks, 
which, if put in repair, might contain six hundred 
men. The town was formerly surrounded bya wall, 
of which fragments still remain, with embrasures 





;in various places. Under other circumstances 


than the present, with a government based on prin- 
ciples less mutable, whatever is good and indus 
trious in the Petenero character, would not be long 
in appearing. An open intercourse with the English 
at Belize would quickly effect this consummation, 
and be of mutual advantage to both. At present, 
the people indulge in a most lazy and inactive life, 
and they are poor in consequence. A great many 
articles of high commercial importance are the spon- 
taneous productions of the district. A great pro 
portion of the land adjoining the Lake of Itza, with 
eleven islets which stud the water, are fertile in the 
extreme, yielding frequently two harvests in the 
year, and producing maize, pepper, balsams, vanilla, 
cotton, indigo, cochineal, achiote, amber, copal, 
dragon’s-blood, mastic, and various valuable drugs, 


The lake is about thirty miles long, and six broad, 
making altogether a circumference of nearly eighty 
miles ; its situation is about 16° north lat., and 91° 16 
west longitude. After visiting the Pueblos of San 
José and San Andrews, on the western side ‘of the 
lake, and some large cattle estates, in the neigh- 
bouring savannahs, the party proceeded to Sacluc, 
and thence to Tinnosique, a large Indian village, on 
the banks of the Usamasinta. The soil of the hiils 
from Sacluc to Tinnosique is rich and luxuriant in 
the extreme; and if shorn of its superabundant 
timber, no land would be more productive, and no 
scenery would be finer. About twenty miles from 
Sacluc they passed an extensive and beautiful lake, 
called San’ Diego; and within three miles of Tin 
nosique, they encountered another large lake. The 
party descended the noble river Usamasinta in small 
canoes down tothe Cabasccra, or head Pueblo of the 
upper part of the river, in order to procure a proper 
boat, but they were all engaged in conveying log- 
wood, and three days elapsed before they could pro 
ceed to Balancan. At length the party reached 
Mente Christi, a small Indian Pueblo, upwards of @ 
hundred miles from Tinnosique. From Monte 
Christi, after two days of easy travel, through forty- 
four miles of beautiful savannahs, they reach 

the Pueblo of San Domingo de Palenqué on the 
29th of January, 1840. After a ride of eight 
from the Pueblo, through a fine country, partly 
savannah and partly forest, the party came to 
an ascent, rendered difficult by its steepness, by 
the thickness of the bush, and by the mounds of 
loose and crumbling fragments of edifices now Pr 
strate with the earth. A mile of this much-obstruct 

path brings the visitor to a small tract of level ground, 
at the base of a large chain of : 
separates the state of Chiapas from that of Tabasco; 
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splendour of the Te — 
them, stamp them at once with the im- 

= pln no What remains of these 
ins shows at once that here had formerly existed 
s people great, powerful, and perfected _in art, 
e grand test of advancement in civilization. 
The buildings yet discovered are few in number 
with the endless hills of wrought stone 

(they can hardly be called ruins) which are strewed 
ground in every direction: and when we consider the 
thickness and consistence of the walls, the massy and 
durable nature of the parts of the buildings which 
remain, and the excellent quality of the mortar used 
in their erection, ample and indubitable proof, were 
it wanting, of their extreme old age is afforded. 
Though little skilled in civil architecture, says Mr. 
Walker, my strong impression is, that these Tuins 
are of Egypto-Indian origin. Each building, rigidly 
constructed according to one undeviating model, 
marks the despotic character of Egyptian architec- 
ture, while the arch and many of the figures of 
warriors and idols are indicative of the East, both 
ther forming a character sombre yet fantastic. 
Thesituation of Palenqué is admirably adapted for the 
site of a large city. The party passed fourteen days 
in the ruins, for the purpose of exploring and taking 
sketches, and, regretting that they could no longer 
remain on a spot where a year would be required to 


edifices, and the 


upon our maps has hitherto been very wrongly 
marked, passed afterwards to the Capital of Morocco, 
from whence he was allowed to proceed to the ruins 
of Tasremit in the Atlas mountains. From Tasremat 
he proceeded along the base of the range to Oureka, 
afterwards returning through the ruins of Chromatz 
to Morocco. At the Capital he demanded permission 
to go to Saffee along a track which one Christian 
only besides himself had passed over within the last 
twenty years, and was allowed to continue his route. 
From Saffee Dr. Willshire returned to Mogadore. 
In the course of his remarks, it was shown that the 
situation of several places lying within the triangle 
formed by the point of Saffee, Mogadore and Tasre- 
mit as laid down in our maps at present must be 
altered. Dr. Willshire also alluded to some volcanic 
appearances near Sheshawa and a remarkable salt 
lake in the province of Hainan. Drawings illustrative 
of Mogadore and the inhabitants of Barbary, were 
promised by Dr. Willshire to be laid upon the table 
at the next meeting. 

The Secretary announced to the meeting that Mr. 
Schomburgk and his party had safely arrived at 
Demerara on the 24th January. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Statistical Society Eight, p.m. 
Royal Academy (Sculpture). 
Horticultural Society 





Mon, 
Three. 





Institution of Civil Engineers ........ Eight. 


Diable Amoureux,’ and the new danseuse, Madame 
Guy-Stephan, next week. 





Enouisu Opera House.—Mr. Balfe’s season com- 
menced on Tuesday most prosperously : the success 
of his new opera, * Kéolanthe,’ being won by force 
rather than favour, for the audience was anything 
rather than partial, or disposed to indulgence. First, 
a word or two touching the appointments of his 
theatre. Madame Balfe, his prima donna, is not to be 
judged by her singing on Tuesday evening. Besides 
labouring under the nervousness attendant upon a 
performance in a strange language, in addition to a 
natural anxiety as to the success of her husband's 
undertaking, she was further disabled by influenza, 
to an audible degree. Her acting is graceful, and 
of the good school; and the whole impression she 
produced, favourable, as one possessing that which 
is so rare,on the English operatic stage, a style. 
Miss Gould, the seconda donna, who also appeared for 
the first time in ‘ Ketlanthe,’ is as promising a singer 
as we have ever heard: her voice is delightfully 
young, perfectly in tune, and free from the slightest 
tinge of vulgarism ; her manner easy, and unem- 
barrassed, and her appearance and action attractive. 
Our contemporaries give fet higher praise to another 
débutante, Miss Howard, who appeared in the trans. 
lation of Donnizetti’s ‘ Betly,’ which was played as 
after-piece. Of the better-known members of the 
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gatheranything likeasufticient knowledge of the ruins, | 
they determined to return. They re-crossed the | 
Usamasinta at Monte Christi, and proceeded to the | 
Hacienda of Valparaiso. On their way down they | 
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company, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Stretton, 
and Mr. Barker, we need but say, that each seemed 
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visited Cabascera, Balancan, Moota, and Pitu, all of 
which contain a mixed population of Creole Spaniards 
and Indians, The Palizada, within two days’ sail of 
the Laguna de Terminos, is the principal town on 
the Usamasinta. It has very superior houses, and 
isinhabited by rich proprietors ; it is the grand log- 
wood depét of the river and its tributaries, and con- 
tains about 6,000 inhabitants. The River Usama- 
sinta, from six miles above Tinnosique, down to 
within twenty miles of the lagoon, is nearly half a 
nile broad. From this point, where the Tabasco 
branch strikes off, it gradually lessens in breadth. A 
child might direct the craft that ply upon it, as its 
course is uninterrupted by falls or any other impe- 
diment. The current runs to the sea at the rate 
of three miles an hour, so that the barges float 
down with the utmost facility, requiring no labour 
but in ascending the stream. The land adjoining is 
wonderfully rich and prolific, and the climate most 
healthy. The river abounds with alligators, and has 
quitegn English look, from the willow trees which 
completely line its banks. The town of Carmen, in 
is of some size, and has 7,000 inhabitants. 

We found there, sixteen ships in the harbour, of 
which thirfeen were British. On our arrival, on 
the 5th of March, at Campeche, Mr. Walker says he 
vas agreeably surprised to see a fine handsome town, 
completely fortified, with its walls and towers as 
tatire as on the day on which they were built. It 
contains many large and elegant squares, with a 
Population of 18,000 inhabitants ; but large ships 
cannot lie near the town on account of the shallow- 
ness of the water. The current coin here is a media, 
lalfa media being a media cut in two; below this 
amount the current coin is the bean of the cacao- 
mu, which custom has brought into a legal 
tender, On the 10th they left Campeche for Sesal, 
4 considerable sea-port on the coast, and from 
thence went to Merida, the capital of the province, 
vhere, during a stay of four or five days, they were 
highly gratified with the beauty and splendour of the 
tly, It contains 36,000 inhabitants; and has a 
plendid cathedral, in which the principal altar is of 
tlver, inlaid with gold and adorned with magnificent 
Ser corinthian pillars of various sizes. On the 
March the party left Merida, and crossing the 
country, reached Ascension Bay on the 30th, whence 
they sailed to Belize. This paper was accompanied 
y numerous well executed drawings of the sculpture 
of Palenqué and some views admirably executed in 
. In these drawings we remarked with surprise 
Saracenic arche 

3, Dr. Willshire, who has just returned from tra- 
8 in Morocco, exhibited a series of drawings 

ve of the Capital of that Empire. Dr. Will- 

we stated, that he entered Barbary by Swearah or 
‘Mdore, then visited Maremma, whose situation 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Her Magesty’s Toeatre.—When admiring M. 
Laporte’s liberality in adding to his company a 
| fourth prima donna, in Malle. Liéwe (whom he de- 
clares to be a second Sontag), the price which the 
public was to pay for it never occurred to us. This 
is, a further encroachment on the pit, of two or three 
rows of stalls, making that once favourite resort of 
| idle rank and fashion about the best imaginable 
| theatre for the exhibition of experiments in the com- 
pressibility of animal matter. We are so vexed at 
being thus eternally called on to take exceptions at 
M. Laporte’s selfish policy, that we escape gladly 
from all matters of objection, to the music of 
Cimarosa’s master-work, selected for the opening of 
his season the night before last. The utmost mis- 
givings, touching the operas our fathers loved, could 
not but be put at rest by the magnificent, yet simple, 
music of * Gli Orazi.? What dramatic power is there 
in its recitatives !_-what grandeur in its combinations 
of air with chorus !—what scope for declamation, as 
well as vocalisation, in its duetts!_-We could write 
for a week of this grand old music, and still leave 
some of its excellencies untold: at present, reserving 
further dissertatign for another day, we have to speak 
of its execution. In the part of Orazia, Madame 
Garcia-Viardot gave us painful pleasure. There is 
no disguising the truth, that her admirable musi- 
cal skill, and her fine dramatic conception of the 
dignity, the tenderness, and the agonized despair, 
of the part, are not seconded by Nature. Her voice 
will be weak; though, if strength kept pace with 
style, it ought to have the trumpet-force of Catalani: 
her passion and pathos will partake of the grotesque : 
if we are obliged, by the requisitions of the fable, to 
credit her with beauty as well as youth. Whether, in 
spite of Nature, Genius will triumph, remains to be 
seen. The odds are largely in its favour ; as we feel 
while remembering some of the brilliant and masterly 
changes, and cadences she introduced,—some of her 
intense bursts of passion,—and some of her exquisitely 
simple utterances of the gentler melodies of the part. 
She was well seconded by Signor Mario, whom we 
never heard to greater advantage. Miss Nunn’s 
début,as Curiatius, was respectable—not more. The 
opera, however, wants a further rehearsal or two, 
and new scenery throughout. Ifmanagers were true 
to their interests, they would take every means to 
avoid narrowing their repertory, in place of cutting 
off from its roll the elder masterpieces of Art by care- 
lessness and parsimony. But philosophy and far- 
sightedness are things still “to seek” in the admi- 





nistration of the Opera, Of the new ballet, ‘Le 





viously the thing aimed at by the new management : 
witness the excellent orchestra, led by Mr. Loder, and 
the chorus, more forcible, firm, and sensitive than we 
ever heard an English chorus before. Its execution of 
a movement in the second act, sung behind the scenes 
in conjunction with the principal voices in front, was 
admirable. All the arrangements to please the eye, 
too, were liberal, picturesque, and probable. A 
mechanical change or two were effected with consum- 
mate neatness; and a Sicilian garden-scene at the 
commencement of the second act, with a chorus and 
ballet (not forgetting a Tarantella, capitally danced 
by a very young lady) was very effective. We dwell 
upon these general excellencies, as indicative of that 
sense and taste upon which we believe managerial 
successes are most securely based. We are now to 
speak of ‘ Kedlanthe’—a story in which a young 
Sicilian nobleman given to occult studies, who has 
become half enamoured of the picture of an Egyp- 
tian princess, is allowed, on the very eve of his bridal 
day, to behold the reality. The picture—strange to 
say—becomes animated; the pyramid gives up its 
dead ; and Count Andrea possesses the lady, on the 
simple condition that he is to lose her so soon as he 
ceases to love her. Pavina, the damsel he ought to 
have married, dies of a broken heart ;—it is in her 
funeral scene that the admirable choral effect to 
which we have adverted is to be found. Andrea ig 
challenged by Filippo, her brother; and the charge 
of murdering the latter is thrown upon him by Om- 
brastro, the guardian genius of Keélanthe, and the 
Mephistopheles of this “allegory on the banks of 
the Nile.” Just at the terrible juncture when the 
Inquisition is about to clutch him, he wakes—“ and 
lo! it is but a dream!” So far, and so good, Mr. 
Fitzball: and for the sake of the dramatic effective. 
ness of his legend, after its own wild fashion, we will, 
for once, let the doggrel pass in which he has told it, 
without detailed comment or dispraise. The music 
is, simply, Mr. Balfe’s best; containing his usual 
share of piquant and pleasing melody, and wrought 
up with a care and variety of resource, which have 
more of the musician in them than anything we have 
heard from his pen. We have not room to specify 
any of the numerous clever and effective things it con- 
tains; contenting ourselves with assuring our friends, 
whether strict or sprightly in their musical taste, that 
‘ Keilanthe’ is worth hearing as well as seeing. 





Soctery or Bririsn Musicians.—Wehaveso often 
stated our opinion of the grounds upon which British 
music is to be regenerated, that we need not again 
allude to them, though required to speak of the Con- 
cert, given by the Society on Monday evening, to a 
crowded and enthusiastie audience. At this we had 
Mr. Macfarren’s clever symphony in F minor;— 
Mr. Potter’s somewhat incomprehensible overture 
to ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ a new overture by Mr, 
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down to a lean stripe, which resisted further encroach- 
ments, as if of more substantial constituents. On the 
British border, the wall of loose, friable rock was 
gored and ploughed away, until the Table Rock, so 
much resorted to by visitors, fell down in fragments ; 
the spiral staircase toppled, and for a while it was 
expected that the hotel would follow. It still stands, 
though in a perilous posture, all the furniture being 
removed. On the American side the great shelf is 
unmolested ; but the water falling over is greatly 
diminished, it being diverted to the largely increased 
channel on the British side. Here the waters have 
a prolonged fall of nearly a mile, the plane of course 
very gentle, commencing above Goat Island, and 
ending below the old fording place, the intermediate 
space being filled up and graduated by deposits from 
above.—P.S. The hotel is gone, we learn. It is be- 
lieved no lives have been lost.” 

Manufacture of Arms at Liege —In 1839 the 
number of arms proved at Liege amounted to 167,569. 
In 1840 this quantity was reduced to 156,647. This 
falling off is principally in the arms intended for 
warlike purposes. In 1839 the number manufac- 
tured for this object was 44,202; while in 1840 it was 
only 18,448. Again, in 1840, 16,289 more fowling- 
pieces were manufactured at Liege than in 1839. 

Artesian Well at Grenelle.—This extraordinary 
work, the progress of which we have from time to 
time reported, is at last completed. The water 
flows in great abundance, and rather increases than 
diminishes ; it is at present greenish, without either 
taste or smell, and of a temperature of about 25 deg. 
(80 to 86 Fah.). The total depth is said to be 547 
metres, or about 1,795 feet. M. Mulot, the engineer 
who directed the works, has been appointed Knight 
of the Legion of Honour. Ata late meeting of the 
Academy, M. Arago made a report on the difficulties 
which had attended the undertaking. The first 
time the borer fell into the cavity was when the per- 
foration had been made to the depth of 115 metres— 
377 feet. This was soon recovered, and was in fact 
as nothing to what occurred in 1837. Then the 
length of the bars united together measured 384 
metres—1,260 feet. Not only these broke, but the 
enormous metal spoon used to bring the materials 
to the surface, also fell to the bottom of the cavity, 
from a height of 80 metres—262 feet, and it re- 
quired extraordinary exertions to recover it and draw 
it out again. This operation, which could only be 
worked by means of a windlass, with horse-power, on 
the surface, occupied the whole time from May, 1837, 
to August, 1838. The immensity of this labour for 
fifteen successive months may be conceived, when it is 
remembered that the instrument had to act at a depth 
of 460 metres—upwards of 1,500 feet. This diffi- 
culty being overcome, the works were continued 
without any fresh misfortune until the 8th of April, 
curve, but gaining in tumult and effervescence. By | 1840, when the alesoir, another part of the borer, 
3 o’clock p.m., the number of spectators was aug- | fell from a considerable height with such force that 
mented by many from Buffalo, ourselves among | it penetrated the chalk below to the depth of 26 
them. Nothing farther transpired that night. Early metres—85 feet. This created great delay. In 
next morning parties were anxiously gazing towards | fine, a fourth accident occurred shortly before the 
the Falls, despite the severity of the weather, expect- | successful termination, when the metal spoon again 
ing to see the work of disorganization proceed. At | fell tothe bottom of the bore, having nearly attained 
half-past 7 o’clock, a wide space of the frontal bastion, | its extreme depth. This time M. Mulot thought it 
near to Goat Island, within the horseshoe, fell down; | better not to attempt to draw it out, but to put it on 
and then followed effects with greatly accelerated | one side by forcing it horizontally into the earth, so 
rapidity. What was actually taking place could only | as not to obstruct the passage. This great work was 
be surmised, as the great confluence of water hid the | commenced on the Ist of January, 1854, and has 
immediate stage of operations from sight. But it was cost about 170,000 francs. 
plain to all that the supporting fabric of the cataract Electricity in reference to Mortality.—Mr. Farr, in 
was fast wearing away before the tremendous en- | his letter to the Register General, states, that the 
ginery. Its immemorial durability might have been | electric state of the atmosphere was not observed 
owing to the strongly-intrenched and adamantine | during 1838, but that it is indicated by the deaths 
rampart that had always presented its shoulder to the | from lightning, which, in the kingdom, amounted to 
assailing flood; or the whole, equally compact and | 24: in winter, 1; spring, 10; summer, 11; au- 
secure, might have been preparing for this demolition | tumn, 2. The tables of mortality thus afford us an 
through ages of sapping, solving percolation. The | electrometer. 
angle of descent every minute diminished. At half- Dahlia Carmine.—We have seen a specimen of a 
past 8 the Biddle Tower and all the adjoining _ kind of carmine, very brilliant and very pure, obtained 
groundwork had disappeared. The Tower sunk into | by Mr. Rupprecht, of Vienna, from the florets of the 
the gulf like a subsiding wave. Shortly after, the dahlia. He regards it as a valuable product, and 
water, having made a subterranean passage, burst says that he has obtained 235 tb. of pigment from 
through the wall of Goat Island, cumbered with 200 square fathoms of land. It has already been 
masses of rock and rolled with earth, and asinstantly applied to staining confectionery, artificial flowers, 
the crust above collapsed and mixed in the wild chaos fancy paper and leather, and in the preparation of 
below. In rapid succession, on the Canada side of rouge. It seems, however, too fleeting for silks and 
the island, mass followed mass, and the island, cottons; only the deep clear purple dahlias will 


Westrop, in which that graceful and meritorious 
young artist seemed, like many more experienced 
cabinet-composers, to be clogged by the complica- 
tions of a great score—and an overture by Mr. 
Tutton. Mr. Blagrove performed a violin solo, by 
Calkin—and Mr. W. 8. Bennett his soundly-written 
and interesting Concerto in F minor. The middle 
movement, @ Ja Siciliana, is more; it is simple, 
delicate, and original. The vocal music was of fair 
quality : in the first act, consisting of a‘ Benedictus,’ 
by Mr. W. Lovell Phillips—a ballad, by Mr. Calkin, 
deliciously sung by Mr. Hobbs,—and that grandest 
of all Purcell’s mad songs, ‘From rosy bowers,’ 
admirably declaimed by Miss Masson. The fresh- 
ness and expression of this composition, in spite of 
its age and the quaintness of certain of its forms, 
could not fail to make itself felt by the audience. 
We wish that the British Musicians, aswell as their 
listeners, would consider more why it is fhat Purcell 
is so greatly admired. Not, assuredly, for his science, 
nor even for his melody, so much as for the sincere 
nationality which stamps every bar of his music ; and 
which, since his days, has been diluted and diluted, 
from laziness by some, from an honest desire to 
imitate the best foreign models by others, by a third 
company from a mistaken idea of tickling the public 
ear, until British music has become too liable to the 
reproach of being only claimable as such from its 
absence of clear and individual character. 








MISCELLANEA 
Falls of Niagara.—The following account is from a 
Buffalo paper of the 14th February :—* We hasten 
to announce to our readers and to the world an event 
in its nature at once the most stupendous and sublime 
that has ever been recorded in the annals of the 
wonderful. The Falls of Niagara—the unmatched 
phenomenon of nature—the centralization of power, 
grandeur, and beauty—are no more. On Saturday 
morning, about 9 o’clock, were manifested the first 
symptoms of the great catastrophe that shortly en- 
sued. Mr. Arnold, a citizen of the village, while 
waiting at the foot of the spiral staircase for the 
return of the boat, in order to execute an errand on 
the opposite side, perceived the jutting rocks which 
formed on the Canada side a submarine cavern, to 
break away and fall into the cauldron underneath. 
The incident itself, and its effect on the aspect of the | 
Fall, were so remarkable, that he returned to the | 
village, and communicated the facts to several citi- 
zens; and very soon a large group had collected to 
watch for further developements. In the course of 
an hour considerable masses were dislocated and 
thrown down. The sheet of water that before fell 
abruptly, almost perpendicularly, with an unbroken 
breast over the protruding cave, of course now shot 
down an obtuse angle, losing its graceful and majestic 
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TION of MANOREs is partic ularly considered, and the —_ Maclachlan, 
TIFIC PRINCIPLES explained poe. which their efficac 
to depend. By CHARLES DAUBENY, M.D PAS tM A Letter 
Sibthorpian Professor of Rural Economy in the Unive Bills for Medi 
Oxford. John Murray, Albemarle-street. Piceadilly ; an 
MARKHAM’S HISTORIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS, SIR JOE 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG.@§ Newedit.1 vo! 
AND; with © conversations at the end of each Chester TRI 
Eighth baAND with Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. 1%, 

Mrs. Markham’s History of France; with Cun Uniform wit 
versations at the end of exch “Chapter. Fifth Edition, with . I 
Wood Sagravings, 2 vols. 12m ? Discourse 

ohn Murray, Alhematie- street. By Sir J. Hers 

Now MMi with Plates and Woodcuts, feap. avo, 5s Treatise 
rath MER’S DAY at WIN DSOR, pa afm D. Lardner, L 

ISIT to ETON; bei ing a Guide to the Palace, Picture Treatise 
Gallery. Parks, and Gardens, &c. &c. D. Lardner, L 
y EDWARD JESSE, Esq. Treatise 

Surveyor oF Her Majesty’s Parks and Palaces. 

ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. Treatise o 
eady, 16mo. 3s. 6d. neatly bound, Treatise « 

ENTENCES from the PROVERBS and the | vol. 6. e 
BOOK of ECCLESIASTES, in English, French, Italian, § The His 
and German, for the Use of Young Persons studying those HH Earliest Perio: 
Languages. Arranged Cp overs Soe Day in the Year. Mathematics i 
“ An excellent design, with above three hundred pai ——— a 
the four ~ and opposite columns. A more useful an = On March 31 

venient study could hardly be suggested for either, or all the = 
anguages.”""—Literary Gazette. RAND 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. LITER 
Nearly ready, in3 volumes, post &vo —" 
HE FAWN of SPRING-V ALE; THER yrooRE 
CLARIONET, gad OTHE ALES. \ hE 

By WILLIAM CARLETON, wit R 

Author of * Le tb the Miser,’ &c. &e. dunes, Es aly = 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Co. : Longman & Co. London; 

and at all the Libraries. CULI 
This TANS with Plates and Charts, price 7s. 4to. half-bound, M PHIC 
$ for the FORMATION of HARBOURS various Count 
- REFUGE, IMPROVEMENT of RIVERS and SEA- WORLD, Pa 


PORTS: with Suggestions for Ameliorating the Condition of 'a* Vol. 
Seamen, recone Shipwreck. eee paecetianecns Matter. 








Captain J. N, TAYLER, AVAGE 
London: "Loans Orme & ‘Co. cere: D. May. No. 12, p 
Just published, foolsca: ore, yd cloth lettered ; 78. 6d. silk, ; 
pata cs. ROFES 
AY’S JU BILEE. ‘MEMORIAL: being the 4 , DOMES 
Sermons, Meetings, Presentations, and full Account of the reg eee 
Jubilee commemorating the Rev LIAM JAY'S Fifty Tes ¢ Glamorgis 
Ministry at Argyle Chapel, Bath. Illustrated with Hravings, price 
Steel Engravings. The Sermons and Addresses com rined ia 
aed a have been revised by the respective Preachers ant M RC 
peakers . © 
Bath: C. A. Bartlett, 4, Princes-buildings. London; Wart 1 
& Co. ; Hamilton, Adams & Co. Sold by all Booksellers. 
In 12mo, price 3s. in cloth boards, the 2nd edition of THE EN 
ENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK 
*¥* The object of this Work (which is He onth® THE BO 
principles of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the CHARLES an 
pupil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning trait, 21s. bour 
ccidence. 
y THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late = llow of Trinity College, ut Mo 
LIFE. By H¢ 


amb 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Chure hyard, “and Waterloo-place, Pall “The 
Mall; and ay Marshall & 





sae Pant is in the Press. THE SPA 
™ Author of ‘Th 
THE CHOEPHORC:, ‘of *-ESCHY LUS, a neW §f 9 illustration: 
edition of the Text, with Notes Critical, Explanatory, at 
ee 7 ag eg for the Use of Students in the Universi SOCIETY 
e Rev. T. WILLIAMSON PEILE, Trinity M2 ols, post s 
Head Master “of Repton School ; and late Feliow of Trinity On of ~ 


As comeee*. * 
e ublishe: vo. ° - 
PEILE'S AGAMEMNON OF ESCHYLUS 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


OMPLETION of MAXWE LL’S LIFE d 

E DUKE OF WELLINGTON,—On the 3ist inst vel 

be Sublished, the Twelfth and Concluding Part of this aot 

his Grace, when the Entire Work will be ready | in 3 bon or. 
handsomely bound, price, in demy 8vo. 34. 88. ; rin ~ 

we Prost impressions of the plates on India paper, P 


illustrative of 
TH 
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nlete toss 
bscribers are respectfully requested to comp TH 
Sets at their earliest ey ery to avoid disappointment at ty aad 
may arise from some ¥ the Parts being out of print. Wale post nc 











throughout its entire length, was chafed and narrowed | | yield it.—Gardeners? Chronicle. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, 
Tt; HE COU 


of EUROPE 
T THE CLOSE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
by, the late HENRY SWINBURNE, } ma 
uthor of ‘ Travels in Spain, italy, & 

at more Avelghtful volumes it is scarcely seattle to meet 

They form the most perfect picture of the <oed- cad i 
tinent tow ards the conclusion of the last centu ary we 

Contin single work ever before exhibited such a gallery Mrillus: 

characters as we are introduced to. It comprises the 

trea families in the principal Courts of Europe, with almost 

person of rank or celebrity in the Church, the profession 

oar ve diplomacy, literature, ot ne science, in existence at 


VERT. M. 


Bristol ; 


SELECT 


late Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 


Printed for J. B. Nic 
Parker, ee 


BISHOP WARBURTON’S LITERARY — 


This TO is me RO M 8vo. price 


B 
A. late of Worcester College, Oxfor 


: a Roberts, Exeter ; Eaton, Worcester ; Marsh, an 


Sunter, Yorks and a other Booksellers. 





he last centur: the most interesting of 

~ clone Phe found those =e distinguished themselves during 
epertl lived but horribly eventful republic of France, such as 
ee eplerre, , Carnot, Barras, Lafayette, ‘Talieyrand, Bonaparte, 
fe., and the politic ‘al and other celebrated characters flourish- 

‘a England about the same period, such as Pitt, Fox, She- 
— Burke, Wilkes Cassie’. a Joshua Reynolds, Lord 
Nelson, Lord George Gordon, & c.”—New Mon ly. 

Henry Ci teen Publisher, 1 i Great Maribeveng street. 
is day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
RACTIC AL ESSAYS by Sir Cuances BELL, 
K.G.H., M.D. Gott.. F.R.S. L, & E. 
Professor of Surgery in the University bi falsburgh, and 
Hospital Consulting Surgeon. 

1. On the powers of Life to sustain Surgical Operations: The 
eects of violence in Wounds and in Operations—and the causes 
of sudden death during surgical operations in some remarkable 
instance: 

th stionable practice of bleeding in all Apoplectic 
x, and the Coons effects of drawing blood from the 
artery and from the Ve 
{. On Squinting—its "Causes: the actual condition of the 
fyecand the attempts to remedy the defect 
1V. On the action of Purgatives on the ‘ifferent portions of 
we Intestinal Cc i with a view of removing Nervous Affections 
Tie Dow 
td rischlan, Ste Stewart & Co. Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 
By the same Author. 
. ALetter to the Member for Edinburgh on the 
Bills for Medical Reform. Price 6d. To be bat of Ridgway, 
Piccadilly; and Blackwood & Sens, Pall Mall 
sIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ASTRONOMY, ETC. 
New edit. 1 vol. 5 Ai 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth lettered, 
T ae on ASTRONOMY. 
Sir JOHN HERSCHEL, 
Uniform with the "above. with Vignette ne and numerous 
Illustrative Diagrams, New Edit 

Discourses on the Study of Natural Philosophy. 

BySirJ. Herschel. 1 vol. 6s. 
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To b 


New Burlington-street, March 13, 1841. 


R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


2 William Lennox. 
vols. post 8vo. 


comPTo'N AUDLEY; 
Or, HANDS NOT HEARTS. 


A Nove. 
By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 
II. 


> Millinge a 
vols. demy 8 


THE HISTORY OF DUELLING; 


NARRATIVES of the Mos T PREMARKABLE PERSONAL | 
ENCOUNTERS, from bd Bagnest Period down to the 


MILLINGE 2N, 


By 
Author of ‘ Cundeities of Medical Experience,’ &c. 


1 
Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ACCOUNT OF MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. 
y THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
Author of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ 
which is added, 
THE ‘RUBBER OF LIFE. 


IV. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leech, &c. 
COLIN CLIN 


By CHAS, HOOTON, Esq. 
% 


THE NEW VOLUME, OF ‘ THE STANDARD NOVELS’ 


ll comprise the celebrated Novel, 
R I G 


oY, the Author of * The Inheritance.’ ‘ Destiny 
with the at th 


e end of ity month. 





Treatise on Mechanics. By Capt. Kater and 


Richard Bentley, New Dustingten-sirest, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 





D. Lardner, L.L.D. _1 vol. 
Treatise on iAydrostatis and Pneumatics. By 
D. Lardner, L.L.D. 1 vol. 
Treatise on Heat. By I D. Lardner, L.L.D. 1 vol. 6s. 
Treatiseon Optics. By Sir David Brewster. 1 vol. 6s. 
Treatise on Chemistry. By M. Donovan, M.R.I.A. 


1 vol. 6s. 

The History of Natural Philosophy, from the 
farliest Periods. “By Baden Powell, M.A. ——. Professor of 
Mathematicsin the University of Ox ford. 1 vol. 6 

Longman, Orme & Co.; and John Taylor. 


“On March 3ist, Messrs. Longman, Orme & Co. will publish— 


RANDE'S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART. Part III. price 5s. 
*«* To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 


\JoorE's POETICAL WORKS. Vol. 6, 
A with Fy vontioplees and V’ ignette, after designs by George 
‘ ies, L's a, R.! cp. 8vo. 5s. 

* To be completed i a Ten Monthly Volumes. 


wc LLOCH’S DICTIONARY, GEOGRA- 
PHICAL, STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the 
various Countries. P laces, aad principal Natural Objects in the 
WORLD, Part X. price 
+, 0 
Vol. 1. (Parts 1 Soy 8) may be had in cloth, price 2/. 


AVAGE'’S DICTIONARY of PRINTING 


No, 12, price Is. 6d. 


; 5. 
ROFESSOR LOW'’S BREEDS of BRITISH 
DOMESTICATED ANIMALS, Part 8; being the OX, 
No. 3, containing the Polled Suffolk, the Devon, the Sussex, and 
the Glamorgan Breeds. With highly-finished coloured En- 
stavings, price 21s. 


By 





TWo 


THE 





- 13, Great Marlborough-street, March 13. 
ME COLBURN as Just PUBLISHED 
4 THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


1. 
THE ENG vasoncaal a Novel. 3 vols. post Syo. 


THE BOOK W ITHOUT A NAME. 
CERLES ws an ~\ ADY 
trait, 21s. 


By SIR 
MORGAN, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Por- 
22. 10s. each. 


rae MONEY ED MAN; ai THE LESSONS OF A 


OPULAR N 


SIR E. L. BULWER’S NEW NOVEL. 
NIGHT AND 


THE COMPLETE 
Ss 


Amateurs, and Drawing 
tion; likewise to their Permanent Coloured Crayons for Por- 
traits and Landscape Painting, fitted up in boxes at 25s. and | 


ee we March 10, 1841. 
wo 


JUST PUBLISHED: _ 


MORNI 
the Author of ‘ = * Eugene Aram,’ &c. 


G. 


HOME SKETCHES AND eoasren 


RECOLLECTION 
By LADY CHATTERTON. 


It. 
HENRY OF MONMOUTH: or, The Field of Agincourt. 


By MAJOR MICHEL, 


Iv. 
ADVENTURES OF SUSAN BOrELEs 


Or, CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENC 


v. 


THE PLAYFAIR PAPERS; 


Or, BROTHER JONATHAN. 
vi. 
SUMMERS 


IN NORWAY. 


By the Author of ‘ The Angler in Ireland.” 


Vile 
ROMANCE OF JEWISH HISTORY. 
By the MISSES MOss. 


VIII. 
PROSE WORKS OF 


SIR E. L. BULWER, 


In 12 vols. price 6s. each, beautifully Illustrated. 


1x 
DEMOCRACY 


IN AMERICA. 
By M, A. DE TOCQU EVILLE. 
e Third and Concluding Volume. 


Th 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, ¢ Jonduit-street. 


OLATILE FIXER. A Preparation to fix and 


secure coloured Crayons and Chalk Drawings, to prevent 
thelr rete Sold in bottles, price 2s. and 3s. 6d. 





call the cliselion of Artists, 


LER particularly 
asters,to the above useful prepara- 


Specimen Drawings to be seen, and Pastvalts painted in 
Crayons.—Temple of Fancy, 34, Rathbone-place 





By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 3 vols. 
“ The best novel the — has produced.’’— Sun. 

CRU st ‘ep 
THE SPAS OF ENGLAND. By Dr. GRANVILLE, 


Luthor of ‘The Spas of Germany,’ &c. 1 vol. With Map and 
Willustrations. 15s. bound. 


Port, T 
SeeTT IN INDIA. 
2 vols. post 
one of rt ‘most a ecable works that have been published 
illustrative of social life in India.”.—New Monthly. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY, 


vi. 
R CLIFFORD; OR, THE CONSTANT MAN. By 
¢ Author of ‘ Tremaine,’ * = gee &e. 


Vv. 
By an INDIAN OFFICER, 


Fleet-street, 





ma FRENCH STAGE AND THE FRENCH 
LE. Edited by — Esq. 2 vols. small 8vo. 
Ry PERSONAL HISTORY OF GEORGE. Iv. | Sipe: 
a AS GEORGE CROLY. Second and Cheaper Edition. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





return 





QUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Selon. | 6 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 


eg informs t 
they can be supplied with LO 
Tt RE FRAME 
hitherto attempted.—Ma 
any part of the kingdom, 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 


and room borderings 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept season 
—Al Cred not approved of in three months taken back, and money 


BOSSY HALL WINE ES’ TABLISHMENT, 


Sishopsgate-street Within.—CU RRALL & SON’S 
PORTS are of superior quality and flavour, havin 


been shipped by houses of high reputation at Oporto, and bottle 
with sedulous attention. 

bree Years in Pee arceenconere 
Ditto, Older, rich and superior 

Ditto, very Old, in W oodend Bottles. 
Ditto, in iiicanenseses 





++.36s. per doz. 
28. 





+465. 1 488. 
eesee 22s. 
3ottles, 3s. per dozen; Hampers. ls. 





opposite the siepatee newspaper office, aa 
* trade, artists peleiere ors, and the peuniic. 

G GLASSES and F 

S, of the sony best manutacture, at prices aoe 
e had gratis, and sent free of post to 

Hite SHE ETS OF I DR AWINGS, re- 


lasses, elegantly ornamented with 
in thecompo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 


Old frames repaired and regilt. 
for immediate delivery. 


UNPU 'BLISHED 
PAPERS of the mart nav. W. WARBURTON, D.D. 
the Rev. FRANCIS KIL- 


* 7a Publication forms avery suitable Fourteenth Volume 

tot the collected Edition of Bishop Warburton’s Works. 
hols & Son, 25, Parliament-street, London; 
Delghtens. t ‘ambridge ; Pocock, Bath ; Strong 


F i 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
APIER MACHE ORNAMENTS, 


every style, for internal decoration on walls, ceilin; 

~¥ stronger, mo wore. Orey lighter. gaa rq then 
t C.F LD'S Papier Mich . No. elling- 
Scoaciieh Novthes ot ke Also, BIE TRFELDS TREAT ISE on 
the USE of PAPIER MACHE, with 92 quarto plates, price 2/, 2s., 
containing upwards of 600 Patterns (with a tariff of prices), 
eing part od a much larger Collection of Ornaments always 


ready for sale 
R AWING-ROOM STOVES.—J. Evans 
informs the Nobility and Gentry of the 


} respectfull 
United Kingdom, that he has just completed a large assortment 
DRAWI G-ROOM and other STOVES, of novel and elegant 


in 
. &e. 














of D 
designs and superior quality, ine. cjuding the Gothic, Grecian, and 
Elizabethan orders, Fone ers and Fire Furniture en site. and 
solicits the honour o' so imp en- 
eenges, stagted 8 od the c cottage or the mansion.—Evans's Stove 
Grat din 1815), 33, King William-street, 
ew dew bridge, a 40, Ludgate-hill. 











IGHT.—-R. H. Parxrnson begs leave to ac- 
grein tthe ) Nobility os and Gentry that he manufactures the 
PATENT SOLA » with its latest improvements, or 
odante the Solar Principle to pany Lamp they may already have. 
RK. H. P. supplies the Oil a! ed. nor gallon, ot a quality very 
rior to what is cate a ‘Also a new description of Nut 
, at 6s. 6d. per gallon, which burns in the regular Patent 
Lainp witha brilitgncy nearly equal to sperm, and perfectly 
| free from smell. He is induced to make this remark, knowing 
that there is an article very much puffed (by Fy ular and other- 
wise), but which has a most noxious smell.—A large assortment 
of Palmer's Patent Lamps, for Candles with 1, 2, 3, or 4 wicks— 
the 4-wick, or Magnum Candle, giving a light equal to any oil 
lamp, and now becominggeneral upon the tables of the Nobility. 
Every size Candle and in any quantity 
Notice—PA RKINSON" S Whofesale and Retail Warehouse, 79, 
Oxford-street, exactly opposite the Pantheon. 


AREROOMS for STOVES and FENDERS. 
—R. H. PARKINSON solicits, from the Public generally 
an inspection of his extensive Stock of Register and other Stoves, 
Fenders of the most tasteful design, Fire-irons, Kitchen-Ranges, 
Smoke-Jacks, Ovens, Hot Plates, &c. &c. Also a very large 
assortment of town-made Tea-Urns, Tea-Kettles on swing 
stands, Papier-Maché Trays and Waiters, silver pattern Dish- 
c vases, including every article required for the Kitchen, either 
c the Fa Iron, or Block-tin.—79, Oxford-street, exactly oppo- 
ate t Pantheon 

Rt. H. P. wishing to make room for New Patterns, has 
oman, a Register Stoves and Fenders to offer at a very 

considerable reduction i in price. 


oO 





ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
meter and Watch Manufacturers, at prices that will 
commen blic patronage, and if of equal qua ity. lower than 
ny house in London. Compensated duplex watches, upon the 
principle of their chronometers, to which Government awarded 
the prizes three years in succession. The compensated duplex 
watch combines the most perfect accuracy of performance with 
the utmost elegance in eapearence, is not equalled in regularit: 
by any watch, nor surpassed by the pocket chronometer, ani 
may be had of the smallest dimensions, Webster's newly intro- 
duced centre seconds for the medical profession, elegant and 
novel in appearance; also their patent detached lever, and 
small flat horizontal for ladies, all equally reduced in price, and 
warranted. Old watches taken in exchange. A selection of 
fine second-hand repeating, duplex, lever, and horizontal 
watches, by the most eminent makers, at little above half the 
original cost, and nearly equal to new, warranted. Post letters 
promptly attended to.—Webster & Son, Chronometer-makers 
to the Lords of the pénisalty, (established 130 years) 3, Birchin- 
lane, Cornhill, London. 
OUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN FILTER 
INKSTAND.—PERRY & Co, having effected considerable 
improvement in their FILTER I D, have now the plea- 
sure to announce that a Second Patent has been granted to them 
for such improvement, which t ther, oe paited Laie their First 
Patent, under the title of “DOUBLE PA Tr PERRYIAN 
FILTER INKSTAND.” The eulogy Rass | on the Patent 
Filter Inkstand by the public journals, and the preference ob- 
tained for them over the common jakstande, has been plapest 
unprecedented. The present novel and scientific meth 
supplying Clear Ink to the Dipping Cup, and returning it into 
the reservoir, is exceedingly simple. the action being now per- 
formed by merely lifting up the lid to obtain a supply, and 
shatting it down to withdraw it; in this state it cannot overflow 
whatever may be the change of temperature, and it is ppotecten 
from dust or other injury in any place or climate. When the 
Inkstand is filled, it is always ready tor use, and the writer will 
have a regular and daily supply of Clear Ink for four_or six 
months.—Sold by JAMES J PER RY & Co., Patentees and Manu- 
facturers, 37, Red Lion-square, London ; also by all Stationers 
and other Dealers in such articles. 


PEN NY POSTAGE ADVANTAGEOUS TO 
Cc BILDREN CU TTING THEIR TEETH. —STEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS.—The good effects of these Powders in 

reserving R healthy a of the constitution during teething, 
fore & had twenty years’ experience, (the Proprietor first 
gave them to his own children with great benefit,) during which 
time thousands of children have been relieved annually from 
all those distressing symptoms which children suffer while cut- 
ting teeth, viz. feverish heats, fits, convulsions, sickness of 

















stomach, and debility, accompanied with relaxation of the 

——- and ere t's of the gums. a Walon and sold in 
ackets, at ls. 4d. . Steedman, Chemist palworts. Surrey j 

and sold by all C hotaiots and Medicine Venders in the Unit 

ry dom. Any lady wishing to try them, by inclosing a shillin, 
etter to the proprietor, will receive a packet by return o 

sents free of expense. 


RITISH CONSUL’S OFFICE, Philadelphia. 
—Know all persons to whom these presents shall come, 
that I, Gilbert Robertson, we — a mavens | s Consul, 
. hereby certify, that R. , Esq. 0 attests to the effi- 
cacy of OLDRIDGE’S ALM “OF rear U MBIA, in restexing 
HAIR), is Mayor of this city, and that M. Randall, Esq. is Pro- 
thonotary of the Court of Common Pleas, to bot ‘shane ‘cigna- 
tures full faith and credit is due. I further certify that I 
personally acquainted with J. L. Inglish, Esq. another of the 
zners, and that he is a person of no respectability, and that 
rf eard him express his unqualifie perenation of the effects of 
se vp ye s pales in nqsteriag pty ‘Ns siives unter ay 
and and seal ofo Gus) ity o lla oT Ol ec 5 
7 GILBERT ROBERTSON. 
OLDRIDGE'S BALM causes Ww hiskers and Eyebrows to row, 
prevents the hair turning grey, and the first application ma esit 
curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off. 
Abundance of Certificates from entlemen of the first resperta- 


bility | i -_ land are shown by the Proprietors, C. and A. OL 
Wellington-street, Strand, London, where the Balm 
is sold ae by allrespectable Perfumers and mogicae \ 
3s. ., and lis. per Bottle. 
Genuine,—N.B. "The public ge 
against Counterfeits.—Ask f 
lington-street, Strand, ion 


>» C oF 
es to 
OUDRIDGE'S PALM, 


1 cir quand 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Edinburgh, 10th March, 184}, 


AND 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS 





WAVERLEY FOR FOUR SHILLINGS. 





I. WAVERLEY NOVELS, Royal 8vo. 
On SATURDAY, 27th MARCH, Pant I. 

In royal Svo. double columns, with all the Author's Introductions and Notes 
—1829 to 1833. To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Parts, price Four 
Shillings each, sewed ; or in five large volumes, cloth lettered, 52. 

Part I. will contain WAVERLEY, and each issue a complete Novel or 
Novels. 

The First Votume, which will be ready on 1st Aucust, will contain 
WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, THE ANTIQUARY, ROB ROY, 
and OLD MORTALITY, price One Pound, 

Volume Fifth will have an Engraving of Sir Walter Scott, from Greenshields’ 
well-known statue, and a Glossary. 


II. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY. 
On SATURDAY, 10th APRIL, 
Complete in OnE Volume, royal 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, cloth lettered, price One Pound. 


“ This volume contains a more complete Collection of Stk WaLTER’s Poetry than has ever before appeared. In addition to the great Metrical Romances, 
and the Miscellaneous Pieces given in the later Editions, it includes, for the first time, the Songs and Fragments scattered over his Novels, and various Specimens, 
both Serious and Comic, which were originally printed in the Memorrs OF HIS LirE.”—Editor’s room, 





II. WAVERLEY NOVELS, smal avo. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 
Also, on SATURDAY, 27th MARCH, Vot. I. 
In foolscap 8vo. with all the Author's Introductions and Notes—1829 to 1833, 


To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, price Four Shillings each, 
cloth lettered. 


Vor. I. will contain WAVERLEY, and each issue a complete Novela 
Novels, corresponding in matter and arrangement with the Edition in royal $m, 


The last volume will have an Engraving of Sir Walter Scott, and a Glowar, 
+ The call for Cheaper Issues of these celebrated Novels, has induced the Pre 


prietors to bring forward, on the present occasion, Reprints, cheaper than the cheapest 
books of the day, in place of more costly and highly-embellished editions. 





IN PREPARATION, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, 


ALL IN ROYAL 8VO, DOUBLE COLUMNS, UNIFORM WITH 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS AND POETRY IN SAME SIZE. 
In Three Volumes, cloth lettered. 


Vol. I. 
LIFE OF DRYDEN. One Part. 2s. 6d. 
LIFE OF SWIFT. One Part. 2s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT PERSONS. Two Parts. 5s, 
PAUL'S LETTERS (Battle of Waterloo). One Part. 2s. 6d. 
CHIVALRY, ROMANCE, AND THE DRAMA. One Part. 2s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO BORDER AND PROVINCIAL ANTIQUI- 
TIES. One Part. 2s. 6d. 
MALACHI MALAGROWTHER—PLANTING AND LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING—SALMONIA—JOHN HOME (Author of Douglas) 
—J, P. KEMBLE AND KELLY—BURNS. One Part. 2s. 6d. 


Vol. II. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Eight Monthly Parts. Pricg 
2s. 6d. each, 


Vol. III, 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (History or Scortann), with 
entire Notes, as given in the Edition in five volumes, small octavo 





in Three Monthly Parts, price 4s. each. 





ALSO IN PREPARATION, 


BEAUTIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


Being Extracts from his Life and Writings. 
One large Volume, roya! 8vo. double columns, price One Pound. 


EDINBURGH: ROBERT CADELL. 
LONDON: HOULSTON & STONEMAN, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW. ‘ 












London ; James Hotes, 4, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. Published e 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Ageuts : for ScoTLaND, Mess 


BANCIS; andsold by 


ne ‘ M4, W North, Strand, by Joun F 
esata. Boll & Brediute, Ba — 7 oN D. : pbell, lasgow :—for IRELAND, J. ming, Dublin 
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